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FOREWORD 



Rummaging in the cold ashes of biography is not the purpose of 
this study. Indeed, the external facts of a man's life, even in a case 
like Dostoievsky's where they reached at times the plane of melodramSt 
must always yield in interest to the inner drama of the mind* We are 
not, strictly speakinjr, concerned with a psychological analysis of either 
Dostoievsky's personality or his art. What engages our attention in the 
present study may be roughly designated as "trends of thought/* con- 
sidered chiefly in their logical aspect, rather than in their psychological 
motivation. Our proper object is Dostoievsky's political and social 
thinking, with its inevitable background of religious premises. For our 
author's spirit, it must always be remembered, was ever burning in the 
wind of faith. Dostoievsky's ideas and opinions will not be divorced 
from their historic context, and it will be seen that both in its general 
bias and in its peculiar inherent inconsistencies his ideology is apparently 
typical of his national group, as this...was constituted in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Our findings are based chiefly upon direct evidence. The material 
at hand included the testimony of contemporaries, as expressed in their 
reminiscences and critical estimates. But more particularly the attempt 
was to trace Dostoievsky's views in his own publicist and generally non- 
fiction writings, which have never been the object of a comprehensive 
study. Of these by far the most important is that opinionative, or 
perhaps opinionated, miscellany known as the Writer's Diary,* the 
mouthpiece of his socio-political views. This was an irregularly pub- 
lished journal, whose editor was its sole contributor. It was started in 
1873 ^ ^^ integral part of a Petrograd weekly, and in 1876 became 
an independent publication. 

Dostoievsky's conscious attitude toward certain problems of life 
was a formative influence upon the manner in which he presented life. 
His political and social thinking could not help but affect both the 
form and the substance of his work, for the simple reason that his art 
was not of his life a thing apart. It w*as neither what Clive Bell calls 
a traflic in amenities, nor the product of a lyrical imagination, nor, 
again, the pure objectivity of Flaubert, but rather a Whitmanesque song 
of himself. Unlike Tolstoy, who repudiated his artistic activity in the 
name of his preachments, Dostoievsky was not aware of any discrepancy 
between the two media of expression. There was a perpetual osmosis 
between his fiction and his forensic writings, these complementing and 
clarifying each other. Naturally enough, Dostoievsky did not hesitate 



* In quotlnir the Diary we have B«mirht to preeenre U* chaimeteriitie 
■lovenly, eoUoquUU mnd distorted with hystcrUu 



to incorporate bodily his cherished opinions in his novels, preserving 
them like flics in the troubled amber of his art. His political and social 
opinions are all the more important, since his work is informed with 
a sense of social responsibility and a preoccupation with the problems of 
communal life, characteristic of Russian literature in the nineteenth cen* 
tury. 

It is obviously impossible to present Dostoievsky's fVelianschauung 
in the shape of an ordered philosophical system. His thinking is pas- 
sionate intellection. Neither Dostoievsky nor his heroes are able to 
achieve the poise necessary to ratiocination. Spinoza's formula: ''Non 
ridere, non lugere, neque detestari, sed intelligere" is, as Shestov has 
pointed out, the very antithesis to Dostoievsky's painful mental processes, 
which engage his whole being. Dostoievsky's ideas are ''idea-feel ingSt" 
to use a term he employs in speaking of a character in The Raw 
Youth. He thinks with his heart, and that organ is not efficient for the 
purpose. His thought seems to feed on contradictions and inconsist* 
encies, some of them quite obviously avoidable. Dostoievsky is never 
definite, if dogmatic In his obituary address Vladimir Solovyov called 
Dostoievsky a prophet, but he was one only in the sense that he belonged 
to the race of "repeaters of dark sayings and visions" of whom Plato 
sa3's, they "are not to be called prophets at all but only interpreters of 
prophec}'." (Timaeus, Jowett, p. 563). Dostoievsky's ideology is 
distinguished neither by logical coherence nor originality. Yet a more 
accurate knowledge of it should contribute to a better understanding 
of a vast spiritual phenomenon which is more and more intriguing the 
attention of the western world. 
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Chapter L 



YOUTHFUL HUMANITARIANISM 

Most of the writers with whom we are accustomed to identify 
Russian literature grew up in a manorial atmosphere, with its amplitude 
and traditional refinements. Dostoievsky spent his formative years 
in a home of cramping Puritan austerit}\ Yet it was not alien to 
literary culture. The nightly family readings described by his younger 
brother Andrcy in his reminiscences were perhaps a relic of the tradi- 
tions of gentility — it was shabby gentility, indeed, — ^which the family 
took great pains to carry on. Dostoievsky's father, like Schiller's, was 
a physician, and this may account for the rather scientific trend of the 
schooling which the boy received. Yet in all Dostoievsky's writings 
there is a curious lack of scientific discipline. The humanities played 
a subordinate part in his education. This was sound enough, but not 
broad. His acquaintance with Hellenic culture was superficial and 
indirect, and there was little in him that is of the milk of the Roman 
she-wolf. His reading — the lad was a voracious bookworm — was mostly 
native literature and translations. A novel by George Sand threw 
him into a fever which lasted a whole night. Ten years later she was 
to become a definite influence in his life. He worshiped Pushkin. The 
poet's death coincided with that of Dostoievsky's mother. He said that 
if he had not been rearing mourning for his mother, he would have 
put on the suits of woe for Pushkin. 

Barring several summers in the country, on a small estate, pur- 
chased by the family, Dostoievsky spent the first sixteen years of his 
life in Moscow ; old, pious, patriarchal, spacious Moscow. 
Then he was abruptly turned to a discipline that was military 
lather than moral. In 1837 he was sent to a military engineering 
school in Petersburg, where he remained for six years. It is ea^ to 
imagine the disgust felt by the highstrung, hot-headed, quick-minded 
boy for the rigidity which determined not only his lessons, but even his 
clothes and his gestures. His letters to his brother Mikhail reveal his 
dominant mood : the metaphysical anguish of adolescence tinged with the 
Hamlet pose, youthful Weltschmerz, with its inevitable personal con- 
comitant, the thought of suicide, and a romantically disillusioned view 
of life as a low parody of the exalted ideal. The spirit of the engineer- 
ing school and the spirit of Dostoievsky were diametrically opposed. 
In spite of careful application, Dostoievsky is clearly unfit for the work 
he is forced to do. It is said that on one occasion he drew the plan of 
a fortress without providing for gates. He reads. Serious books, such 



as Montesquieu, are seen in his hands, but belles lettres prevail in his 
reading. ITiere is Shakespeare (in translation), Goethe, Hugo, Balzac. 
He revels with particular eagerness in the fantastic flights of Amedaeus 
Hoffman and in the romantic splendor that is Schiller. And he shoMi'S 
the unmistakable symptoms of the literary temperament, with its itch 
for self expression. 

The culture which Dostoievsky made his own during his student 
years was of a literar>' character. His views were shaped by Western 
romanticism and by the native literary tradition, as represented chiefly 
by Pushkin and Gogol and the criticism of Belinski, the aesthetic law- 
giver of the period. This resulted in an outlook on life which may ba 
characterized as vague ideah'sm, pointed by a troubled pity for the 
insulted and injured, which made him open to the humanitarian tend- 
encies of the Forties. 

In the evolution of intellectual Russia this decade forms an import- 
ant chapter. It was a parturient period in the history of her social 
ideology. Though still under the sway of German ideah'stic philosophy, 
the minds of men began to turn with interest to immediate realities, to 
the more concrete aspects of political and social life, witliout, however, 
losing the idealistic approach. The metaphysical habits of thought were 
being transferred to utilitarian and social preoccupations. Those years 
witnessed the crystallization of Russian social thought into two more 
or less definite doctrines, known respectively as Westernism (Zapad- 
nichesivo) and Slavophilism (Slavyanofilstvo) . As a highly stimulating 
Russian scholar has pointed out, the essential difference between the 
two is the difference between the religious and the rationalist mentality, 
between the program of the spiritual realization of the individual and 
the perfection of social forms. ( See Gershenzon, Istoricheskiya Zapiski, 
1910, esp, ch. XXVI.) In the last account both derived their ideologi- 
cal sustenance from German romantic philosophy, but both were also 
attempts at an active orientation in the world of what each school con- 
sidered Russian realities. The Westerners advocated the use of the 
universal culture of the West as a basis for the development of the 
nation. This was the doctrine of what professor Gerye calls ''Russian 
humanism." (Quoted by Vetrinski in H R L, v. II, P. 97). The 
Slavophils, on the contrary, believed that the Russian world was suf- 
ficient unto itself, and furthermore that it alone held the seed of uni- 
versality. It was their fundamental faith that the national psyche con- 
tained within its mystic depths all the vital principles of Russia's pre- 
ordained development. This was a typical nationalistic phenomenon 
common to several European nations. Politically, the Westerners 
formed the backbone of the opposition, running the whole gamut of 
liberalism, in the Western sense of the word, with its implications jf 
parliamentarianism. As for the Slavophils, they were attached to a 
bizarre fantasy, projected into a fictive past, where the lion of autocracy 
lies down beside the lamb of the plebs, in the pleasant shade of the 
tree of theocratically-minded orthodoxy. In practice this strange Utopia, 
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marked with the unmistakable $tigmata of the sublimated aspirations 
of a reactionary land-owning class, meant non-resistance to the political 
evils of the day, and, in some cases, support of the existing order. This 
y not to say, however, that the Slavophils did not develop a body of 
philosophic speculation both original and interesting. 

It was into this welter of ideas that Dostoievsky was thrown upon his 
graduation from the engineering school, in 1843. He had resigned, after a 
year's service in the career for which he was trained, to find himself soli- 
tary in Petrograd, launched upon his difficult literary career. Those weec 
the troglodytic years of silent, dark groping. Yet they oflFered him larger 
opportunities than he had yet known. Then, one white night of the 
northern Spring, Fame literally, in the body of the great Belinski, 
knocked at his humble door. Dostoievsky's entrance upon the literary 
stage was a piece of crude melodrama. Here, as elsewhere, his life 
is caught mimicking his art. The story of how the "fierce Vissarion," 
through the instrumentalit)' of Nekrasov, discovered Poor Folk, Dos- 
toievsky's first novel, and how the atrabilious, hypochondriac youdi 
found himself a celebrity at four o'clock in the morning, has been told 
by several people, including the novelist himself. Published in 1846, 
Poor Folk was hailed as a work of humanitarian and social import in 
the tradition of Gogol's Cloak. In fact, Nekrasov went as far as calling 
Dostoievsky a new^ Gogol. This accounts for its astonishing success 
with the forward-looking public. In those years a w^riter was looked 
upon as the special pleader for the dehumanized and inarticulate masses. 
It was in this capacity that Dostoievsky was invited to receive hb 
laurels. 



Dostoievsky appears to have accepted the humanitarian tendency as 
the ideological formula of his literary firstling. His literary debut is 
I described with great precision in The Insulted and Injured, a partly 

\ autobiographical novel. Ikhmenyev, one of the characters, thus conveys 

j the impression which Poor Folk made upon him: "It is perceived that 

I the least, most trampled-on human being is also a human being, and b 

I called, my brother." Yet while its social significance was clearly recog- 

[; nizcd, the author's conscious intent to produce this effect was doubted 

•^ even by his admirers. Belinski wondered whether Dostoievsky had not 

builded better than he knew. Dobrolyubov, too, felt that Dostoievsky's 
early work was not a conscious criticism of life. The truth of the 
j matter is that Dostoievsky's interest as an artist did not lie primarily 

in the sphere of social relations. This became patent in the work which 
immediately followed Poor Folk. Yet one must bear in mind that in 
i the forties, Dostoievsky's place b definitely with the progressives. 

His writings appear in the liberal monthlies, and his personal associa- 
tions reveal the same bias. Indeed, Belinski's group, into whidi die 
young author made his triumphant entrance, was the headquarters of 
the Petrograd Westerners. 
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Chapter IL 

AMONG THE FOURIERISTS 

Belinski*s circle was not the only one which Dostoievsky frequented. 
He also mingled with a group of men who, paving the way for socialism 
in Russia, moved on another plane of social theory than that of tlie 
Westerners. Despite the rigid quarantine, intercourse with the West 
never completely ceased, and limited circles in Russia were well abreast 
of the movement of ideas in Europe. Those social ideas in France which 
preceded the revolution of 1848, found their echo in Russia. Annenkov 
says in his literary reminiscences that when, in the fall of 1843, he 
returned to St. Petersburg from Paris, he found that he did not by any 
means settle his accounts with Paris. ''On the contrary,'' he writes, 
*'I found at home the reflection of many aspects of the intellectual life 
of Paris. Proudhon's book, De la Proprieti, which was then almost 
obsolete; Cabet's Icarie, little read in France itself, except by a small 
circle of dreamy workmen ; the much more popular and accessible system 
of Fourier — all this was the subject of study, ardent discussions, ques- 
tions and all manner of hopes." (Literaturnyia vospominaniya, Petro- 
grad, 1908, p. 230.) The vogue of French socialism in Russia of the 
Forties was extraordinary. Granovski, according to Annenkov, calls it 
^'mal du Steele'' The latter notes that socialism "opened (to the Rus- 
sian intellectuals of the Forties) brilliant perspectives • . . and un- 
folded before their eyes a resplendent, fantastically-lighted, endless vista." 
{Quoted in H R L,v. H, p. 122.) 

^ The socialist movement in Russia is identified with Petrashevski and 
his circle. This was by no means a secret organization, with a mem- 
bership united by common opinions and a common plan of action. It 
was simply an assemblage of serious-minded young men, who, wishing 
to eschew cards and liberal small talk, met frequently and talked freely. 
There was some music and much tea. The standard topics of dis- 
cussion were serfdom, censorship, the iniquitous courts. Conversation 
flew from books to foreign events or the acts of the Government. Some- 
times a paper would be read on a social or literary theme. The talk 
was perhaps less abstract than the one described on a famous page of 
Turgcnev's Rudin, but equally inconsequential. Forbidden books, in 
French or German, were passed about. In spite of the stringent 
measures taken by the Government, these books drifted in from Western 
Europe in large quantities. It is true that Petrashevski himself, a cross 
between a crank and a thinker of extraordinary vision, and several other 
members of the group had a definite doctrinaire allegiance and took 
measures to propagate their ideas, planning eventually to pass from 
words to action. This nucleus began to form in the middle Forties. 
They were zealous disciples of the French Utopian socialists, chiefly 
Fourier, and the successors of that Moscow group of Saint-Simonlans, 
which was arrested in 1834. 

" The White Terror practised ruthlessly by the Government of 
Nicholas I, just before and after the revolution of 1848, coupled with an 
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awakened civic interest, naturally made for radicalism. Petrashevskit 
and some others, hoped for a revolutionary upheaval in Russia. There 
was some talk about a secret organization and armed insurrection. But 
on the whole the Petradievists did not favor political action. They 
dreamed daring dreams of universal happiness brought about by organ- 
ization of production according to the Fourierist recipe. It was all a 
more or less platonic reaching out for justice and goodness as a basts 
for the social and political structure. 

Beginning in 1845, Petrashevski assembled his group every Friday 
in his rooms. From 1846 on, Dostoievsky was frequently seen at tbe^e 
Fridays, and Petrashevski returned his visits. Dostoievsky was also 
a member of another circle which met at Durov's and which exbted 
only several weeks (March-April, 1849). It was founded for the dis- 
cussion of purely literary themes, and for self-improvement, but it could 
not eschew politics, and the members soon found themselves treading 
upon the dangerous ground of forbidden questions. As is known, the 
activities of these two circles resulted in the arrest of their members, 
on the night of April 22-23, 1848. Together with some forty others, 
Dostoievsky was thrust into the Fortress of Peter and Paul, and sub- 
sequently exiled to Siberia. The investigating commission labored for 
eight months, but could not find the trace of a conspiracy. A morbidly 
suspicious epoch and a group of overzealous bureaucrats were responsible 
for the terrible fate of the Petrashevtsts. 
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Chapter III. 

A LEGENDARY RADICAL" '''- 

Dostoievsky's arrest and exile naturally gave rise to a p<^ular notion 
that he was a martyr to the cause of the revolution. It behooves us to 
test the authenticity of this idea and to determine generally what effect 
his contact with the Belinski circle and the Petrashevists had upon his 
views. There are two passages in the Writer's Diary which have a 
bearing on the subject. They were written in a reminiscent mood a 
quarter of a century aprds coup. In the first issue of the weekly 
Grazhdanin for 1873, b^ wrote that immediately upon meeting him^ 
Belinski began to convert him to his faith, which at that time was 
socialism, in the sense of a denial of family property, the individual's 
moral responsibility, and atheism as the natural corrolary. After men- 
tioning the estrangement which arose between them, Dostoievsky declares 
unequivocally that he "passionately accepted his (Belinski's) entire 
teaching." (Diary, v. 19, pp. 159-162, passim). Returning to fSt» 
subject of his intellectual wild oats, Dostoievsky wrote (in Grazhdanin, 
No. 50, for the same year) : "We (i. e., the Petrashevists) were 
infected with the ideas of the theoretical socialism of die time. • . • 
It is true that some of the leaders of this inchoate socialism compaiei 
it to Christianity and, in fact, considered it a correction of and an 
improvement upon it, in accordance with the age and civQization. We 
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in St. Petersburg awfully liked those ideas, lliey seemed to iis ethical 
and sacred in the extreme, and above all^jian-human, the future law of 
entire humanity without exception. Long before the Paris revolution 
of 1848, we were captivated by the fascination of these ideas. As carlv 
as 1846 I was initiated into the entire truth of the coming 'renovated 
world' and into the holiness of the future Communist order by Belinski. 
All these convictions about the immoralitv of the verv foundations 
(Christian) of modern society, aliout the immorality of religion, the 
family, about the immorality of property rights, all these ideas about the 
abolition of nationalities in the name of the universal brotherhood of 
men,, about one's country deserving contempt as an obstacle to universal 
development, and so forth, — these were influences which we could not 
overcome and which, on the contrar>% captivated our hearts and minds 
in the name of a strange sort of magnanimity. . ." (Diar>\ v. 19, pp. 
304-305). And further he wTites: "We, Petrashevists, stiK)d on the 
scafTold and listened to our death verdict without the least repentance 
. . . the crime for which we were convicted, the ideas which possessed 
our spirit, appeared to us not only not demanding repentance, but as 
something purifying, as a martyrdom for which much would be forgiven 
us." (Diary, v. 19, p. 306). 

All these categorical assertions of radicalism in matters religious and 
political must be taken with a grain of salt. Dostoievsky^ was generally 
given to _€ xaggcraiiuiis. In this particular case he may have been 
prompted by the characteristic zeal of self-flagellation and also by that 
"passion for posing," with which, according to Dr. Yanovski, his bosom 
friend of the Forties and for a time his physician, Dostoievsky became 
afflicted on his return from Siberia. (Reminiscences, in Russti Vestnik, 
1885, no 4.) In the light of contemporar>- evidence, his early radicalism 
appears more or less apocryphal. Unfortunately, many letters and other 
documents which could illuminate the subject, were burned by Dr. 
Yanovski and presumably by others, when Dostoievsky was arrested, for 
fear of being compromised. 

The possibility of Dostoievsky's acceptance of atheism, in the first 
place, is highly doubtful. It may refer perhaps to a temporary mood. 
Religio n was bred in his bones . ThcL-YcrX- YllO cn^ c wj th _wh ich jccrtain 
of his characters dc ny^heir-faith-attests ..their ..passionate conccrnjvjth 
rtli^ion* There is significant testimony to the effect that Dostoievsky 
partook of the sacrament, in 1847 and 1849, and did so not merely as 
a matter of form. Dr. Yanovski characterizes Dostoievsky of the 
Forties as "an ardent patriot and believer." "The moral development 
of man," we read there, "he (Dostoievsky) based on the truths of the 
Gospels and not on the social-democratic statutes of 1848. . . Fiodor 
Mikhailovich loved his fellow-men sincerely only as a believer can 
love. . ." Yanovski naively confesses that he admired "Dostoievsky's 
steadfastness in the Orthodox faith." No matter what theoretical 
opinions Dostoievsky expressed, he says, his practical suggestions never 
"went counter to the (Sospcls." {Op. cit., passim). It is known that 
Dostoievsky disliked Petrashevski because the latter jeered at religion, 
and that he stood up in defense of his Christ against Belinski himself. 
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As regards the extent of Dostoievsky's political radicalism, informa- 
tion on his activities is fragmentary. In Durov's circle he took it upon 
imsclf to study and report upon the subject of socialism. It is known 
that on two occasions he'was the speaker of the evening in Petrashevski's 
Jgroup. Once he talked on the relation of art to morality; at another 
time on personality and egoism. Pctrashevski evidently did not think 
much of Dostoievsky's value for the revolution. Antonelli, who acted 
as the Government's spy in the circle, reports that Petrashcvski had 
once told him that he, Petrashevski, had quarreled with the brothers 
Dostoievsky (i. e., Fiodor and Mikhail, who also did occasional wnt- 
ing), "reproaching them for their manner of writing, which leads to no ^ 
development of ideas in the public." (Semevski, in Petrashcvtzy, etc. * • 
Golos Minuyshavo, Dec., 191 5» P- A^)* 

The formal accusation charged Dostoievsky specifically with ''par- 
ticipation in criminal designs, the circulation of one private letter full 
of insolent expressions against the Orthodox Church and the Supreme 
Authority, and an attempt to spread literature against the Government 
by means of a domestic lithography." (Obshchestvo Propagandy, v. 
1879, Leipzig, 1875, p. 175). The private letter referred to here is 
i: the famous letter addressed by Belinski to Gogol, upon the publication 
j; by the latter of his shockingly obscurantist ''Selected Passages from 
j; Correspondence with Friends." Belinski's letter was the manifesto 
'^ of Russian humanism, a flaming protest against the infamy of serfdom 
^ and the plague of bureaucracy. Moreover, Belinski attacked the official 
I Church as "the prop of the knout and the toady of despotism." 

Dostoievsky read it aloud both at Petrashevski's and at Durov^s 
twice. He had a rare gift for recitation. On certain occasions his 
I ordinarily hesitant and inexpressive voice acquired an indescribably 
i moving quality. It is told that he read the fatal letter with an effective- |i 

[ ness which could only arise from sympathy with the feelings of the 
[ author. As a matter of fact, it is certain that Dos^pievskv , like all the 
better elements of Russian society, was nassi ^n^tHy ^pp^g<*^ to fj^rJAnm. 
"I can no longer quote his words with precision," writes his friend. 
A. P. Milyukov (in Russkaya Starina, 1881, v. 30, p. 697), "but I 
remember that he always energetically protested against the measures |^ J 

which tended to oppress the people in whatever fashion. He rose 
especially against abuses of which the lower classes and the student 
youth were the victims. One found always in his talk the author of 
Poor Folk, who vowed an ardent sympathy for the human being in 
its most humbled state." Yet Milyukov also declares that when some- 
one expressed doubt of the possibility of legally freeing the peasants, 
Dostoievsky sharply retorted that he did not believe in any other 
w^y. (Op. cit., p. 695). 

The testimony of contemporaries also militates against Dostoievsky's 1 1 

a&ertion of his radicalism and corroborates the impression that he was 
irlterested in social theory. Milyukov testifies further to this effect: 
"fie (i. e., Dostoievsky) read social (socialist) writers, but his attitude 
tfnvard them was critical. Agreeing that at the basis of their doctrines 
tlierc was a rational aim, he nevertheless considered them but honest 
if reamers. • . He said that life in an Icarian commune or a phaIan-1 
s|ere appeared to him more horrible and repulsive than forced labor." I 
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(Russiaya Starina, 1 88 1, t 30, no. 3, p. 696-7). Dr. S. Yanovsk^ 
asserts that, although Dostoievsky closely followed the literature o( 
socialism, he "did not sympathize with this doctrine." (Vospominaniya 
o Dost.| Russki Vestnik, 1885, v. 176, p. 808.) Yanovski saw Dos- 
toievsky practically every day for several years previous to his arrest, 
but never heard him speak favorably about socialistic ideas. 



Chapter IV. 

THE NATIONALIST BIAS 

Peculiar importance should be attributed to the written depositions 
before the commission which investigated the ''conspiracy" of the 
Petrashevists. It may be argued that in official depositions the accused 
would naturally tend to emphasize the innocence and harmlessness of 
his political opinions. This was no doubt true in the case of Dostoievsky. 
Yet in the light of the other evidence, the depositions strengthen the 
impression that his attitude toward the current communistic theories 
was that of the curious student, rather than that of the zealot. In a 
hitherto unpublished deposition, first quoted by Semevski ( Petrashevtzy, 
Golos Minuvshavo, Dec, 191 5, p. 38-39), we read: "As regards the 
social (i. e., socialist) tendency, I have never been a socialist, although 
I am fond of reading on and studying social questions. . . Socialism 
offers a thousand measures for social organization, and since all these 
books are written intelligently, ardently, and at times with sincere love 
for humanit)% I read them with curiosity, but precisely because I am 
attached to no definite social doctrine and because I studied socialism in 
all its ramifications generally, I see all the mistakes of every one of them, 
although my knowledge is by no means final. I am certain that the 
application of any of these social systems would spell imminent disaster 
not alone in Russia, but even in France. I have expressed this opinion 
more than once. Finally, here is the conclusion at which I have arrived. 
Socialism is the science of fermentation, it is chaos, it is alchemy before 
chemistry, astrology before astronomy; it seems to me, though, that 
from the present chaos there will later arise something harmonious, 
rational, and beneficient for the common good, just as chemistry came 
from alchemy and astronomy from astrology." 

Particularly interesting is Dostoievsky's preliminary deposition 
quoted here after the text published in the monthly Kosmopolis, 1 808, 
no. 9 (it was subsequently reprinted in Sablin's edition, Petrashevszy, 
pp. 83-95). This document, which is highly imponant for understand- 
ing Dostoievsky's views in the Forties, is written with a candor which 
inspires confidence. He admits that he had followed with profound 
concern the tragic course of the French Revolution, and that he perhaus, 
considered, "this crisis a historical necessity in the life of the Frenclh 
people, as a transitory period which will lead to happier times." "But!" 
he asks, "if I discussed the French upheaval, if I allowed myself {t> 
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judge contemporaneous events, does it follow that I am a free-thinker, 
that I hold republican ideas, that I am opposed to autocracy, that I 
am undermining it? Impossible! There was never anything more 
absurd for me than the idea of a republican order in Russia. My ideas 
on that subject are known to all who are acquainted with me. Such 
an accusation would disregard all my convictions and my education. • • 
Besides, who among us thinks of a republic? Even if reforms are to 
come, it is clear as day even to those who wish them, that these reforms 
must come through the Government. . . In conclusion. I recall 
the words which I uttered repeatedly, namely, that all the good things 
that have been in Russia since Peter the Great have come from above, 
from the throne, while so far, from below, nothing has been expressed 
but stubbomess and ignorance." (pp. 199-200). 



/ 



Of Fourier's teachings Dostoievsky has this to say: "Fourierism 
is a peaceful system ; it fascinates the soul with its exquisiteness, seduces 
the heart by love for mankind which inspired Fourier w|[en he created 
^» his system, and astonishes the mind by its harmoniousncss.^^^ In Dos- 
toievsky's opiniop Fourier does not attack the Government, or property, 
or the family. fN^^rtheless he feels that the doctrine is a harnif^ >'; 
one, although in Kussia, which has no proletariat, it cannot be dangerous.] I 
Not so in \Vestcm Europe, where "the starving despairing proletarlansT 
grasp all means and are ready to turn every opportunity into a banner/* 
(p. 210.) Fourierism is an exclusively Western product, according to 
Dostoievsky, it cannot be acclimated in Russia. As a propagandist of 
this doctrine, Petrashevski seems to Dostoievsky more ridiculous than 
dangerous. 

The deposition contains a highly curious passage, which, strangely 
enough, has hitherto failed to attract the attention of the student of 
Dostoievsky's ideology. "I can still, perhaps, account for the Western 
revolution," he says, "and the historical necessity of the present crisis 
there. There for several centuries, for upward of a thousand years 
lasted a stubborn struggle of the people with the Government, which 
was built upon an alien civilization by means of conquest, violence, 
oppression. And among us? Our history has shaped itself differently. 
We have historical examples before our eyes: (i) the subjection of 
Russia to the Tartars, as a result of the weakening of the State power 
and its diffusion; (2) the abomination of the Novgorod Republic, a 
republic which existed for several centuries on Slav soil; and finally, 
(3) the salyatjonjqf Russia on two occasions solely by the stren£th«iins 
of the State author iiy, the strengthening of autocracy rTTrst, at the time 
of the Tartars ; second, during the reforms of Peter the Great, whm 
alcne the warm child-like faith in her great helmsman enabled Russia 
to come safely through the abrupt transition to a new life." (p. 200). 

The attitude toward autocracy expressed here established a point of 
contact between Dostoievsky's views and what P3rpin called the doctrine 
of "official nationalism," a philosophic fig-leaf for the autocratic regime 
as it functioned under Nicholas I, a crude attempt at providing the 
existing order with an ideological foundation. Furthermore, the pas- 
sage reveals the hitherto generally overlooked fact that Dostoievsky was 
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conversant with the teachings of the Slavophils and was inclined to 
accept them. Dostoievsky's antinomy of the West and Russia is ob- 
viously su|::gested by the well-known Slavophil idea, first enunciated in 
1845, in the Moscow monthly Moskvityanin, edited at that time by 
Ivan Kireyevski, one of the founders of Slavophilism (Milyukov's 
article in Entzlklopedichcski Slovar, Brockhaus, 1 Efron, v. XXX, p. 
309; also Kircycvski's Complete Works, Moscow, 1861, v. II: A 
Review of the Contemporary State of Literature). 

Dostoievsky's acquaintance with the other elements of the Slavophil 
doctrine is highly probable. In fact, it is hard to see how Slavophilism 
could have escaped the attention of a young man in the Forties in 
touch with his time. In the second half of the decade the discussion of 
Slavophil ideas, which had previously been confined to the Moscow 
salons of Yelagina, Chaadayev, Sverbeyev, and others, was transferred 
to the open forum of the public prints, thus becoming accessible to the 
reading public at large. 

Dostoievsky's Slavophil bias in the Forties is also attested by 
Milyukov in his reminiscences, quoted above. Having pointed out 
Dostoievsky's critical attitude toward the doctrines of the Western 
socialists (i. e., before his arrest), Milyukov says: ^'Especially he 
insisted that all these theories are of no service to us, that we must look 
for the sources of the development of the Russian people not in the 
teachings of the Western socialists, but in the life and in our age-old 
historical order, where in the obshchina (rural commune), artel (work- 
men's productive co-operative), and the mutual responsibility in taxa- 
tion there exist foundations more solid and normal than all the dreams 
of .Saint-Simon and his school." (Op. cif., p. 697). Vetrinski ques- 
tions the reliability of this testimony. He has expressed the opinion 
that here Milyukov must have confused Dostoievsky's later views 
with his early ideas. (See Ch. Vetrinski: Dost. v. Vdspomiaaniyakh. 
etc., 191 2, p. 45, foot-n.) Yet the first part of the passage is upon the 
whole in agreement with the general trend of Dostoievsky's ideas as 
stated in the Deposition. As for his view of the obshchina in the future 
development of Russia, there is nothing chronologically impossible 
about it. It is known that the Russian obshchina was discovered by the 
economist. Baron von Haxthausen-Abbenburg, a Prussian reactionary 
and Geheitnrat. He was the first to describe the traditional communist 
forms of land ownership and land cultivation prevalent in Great Russia 
and to point out that these forms approximated the economic organiza- 
tion which the Western socialists of the time had set up as their ideal. 
He did this in a book entitled Studien ueber die inneren Zustaende, 
das Voksleebn und insbesonti'ere die laendlichen Einrichtunzen Russ- 
lands, the first volume of which appeared in 1847. Dostoievsky may 
have had either direct or second-hand knowledge of this important work. 
It appears probable to us that he also owes to the German economist 
his idea about Russia's immunity to socialism, as a result of the absence 
of a proletariat there. The baron believed that the obshchina pre- 
vented the formation of a proletarian class in Russia. "Therefore/' he 
wrote, "Russia does not fear the revolutionary movements which are 
at present threatening Europe, such as pauperism and the doctrines of 
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Saint-Simonism and Socialism." (Quoted in R. A. Pazhituov, Razvitiye 
Sotzialisbichcskikh idei v Rossu, v. I, p. 32). 

These loyalist and nationalistic Ieanin|;s were destined to deepen 
and assert themselves when Dostoievsky went into the isolation of his 
long exile. Cut off from all contact with intellectua* currents, he was 
thrown back upon those congenial ideas which he had taken, perhaps 
in an inchoate state, to prison with him. It becomes increasingly clear 
that Dostoievsky's views had the quality of continuity which is tradi- 
tionally denied to them. 



Chapter V. 



DE PROFUNDIS 



It is a tempting idea and one that appeals to our dramatic instinct 
to imagine that in the bleak desolation of the Siberian ''ostrog** Dos- 
toievsky underwent a spiritual crisis of the sort with w*hich the bio- 
graphy of mystics has sufficiently familiarized us» Until recently* it 
was indeed supposed that the exile marked a sharp turn from radicalism 
to conservatism in the evolution of Dostoievsky's social ideology. 

A fuller knowledge of his early ideological allegiances renders this 
/View untenable. Dostoievsky himself apparently believed that the exile 
• was a turning point in his existence. I.<ooking back on his life, he per- 
/ ceived his penal servitude as the cause of a ''transformation of his con- 
victions." In his characteristic manner he does not specify the nature 
of this revaluation of values, but contents himself w ith a vague allusion. 
. Through the mist of years the Siberian lia dolorosa appeared to him as 
. his road to Damascus. He saw himself a stray sheep retumiif^ to the 
, fold of piety. From this there was but one step to the feeling that 
there was something providential in his exile, and this step Dostoievsky 
inadc. Once when someone in his presence spoke of his punishment 
as an injustice, he retorted: "No, it was just. The people would have 
condemned us (i. e., the Petrashevists). I felt it only there, in prison. 
And then, who knows? Perhaps, it was necessar>' for the Almighty to 
send me there that I might learn there the essential thing, without which 
we cannot live, without which we would devour each other, with all 
cur material development, because for the time being that (essential 
thing) is hidden only in the people, although they are repulsive, thieves, 
assassins, drunkards, so that I might bring this essential thing to others 
and that they miirht become better, however little, and however few 
their number." (Biog., 1883, p. 57, App.). Milyukov testifies to ♦^■^ ^ 
same effect. He declares that Dostoievsky was grateful to the fate / 
which allowed him, through his exile, to come to know the common \ 
people and better to understand himself. ^^ 

There is no denying the profound influence of the Siberian years 
upon Dostoievsky's outlook on life. He must have gone through all 
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the agonies of painful self-analysis and bitter brooding. "How can I 
impart to you/* Dostoievsky wrote to his brother Mikhail from Omsk, 
"what is now in my mind, — the things I tliought, the things I did, the 
convictions I have acquired, the conclusions I have come to?*' (Letter 
of Feb. 22, 1854). The nature of these convictions and conclusions is 
unmistakable. Dostoievsky finds himself emphatically a Christian and 
gradually embraces a political and social creed, dominated by a loyalty 
to the existing order and to a mystic variety of populism. It was not 
a "conversion,** but rather an assertion of the tendencies which had 
already existed in the pre-exile period. 

In the often quoted letter to Mme. N. D. Fonvizin from Omsk 
(March, 1854), Dostoievsky, after stating that he is "the child of 
unbelief and skepticism,** formulates his creed: "I believe that there 
is nothing lovelier, deeper, more sympathetic, more rational, more manly 
and more perfect than the Savior; I say to myself with jealous love 
that not only is there no one else like Him, but that there could be 
no one. I would even say more: if anyone could prove that Christ is 
outside the truth, and if the truth really did exclude Christ, I should 
prefer to stay with Christ and not with truth." "About his lasting pri- 
vations in prison," says Milyukov, "Dostoievsky spoke unwillingly, and 
only with bitterness recalled his estrangement from literature. But 
even here he added that reading nothing but the Bible enabled him to 
understand more clearly and more profoundly the meaning of Christian* 
ity.** (Russkaya Starina, 1881, v. XXXI, p. 40). 

To a naive youth who, shortly before Dostoievsky's death, came 
to the Master for comfort in his religious doubts, the venerable author 
replied: "You know what? I would exile you and all the young men 
with your ideas to Siberia. What are you smiling at? Yes, I would. 
From the people you would learn there to believe in God and to honor 
His holy truth.'* (Zelcnetzki, A. A., IVi Vstrechi s F. M. Dostoievskim, 
Istoricheski Vestnik* v. 83, p. 1027). It was natural for him to make 
this response. He himself believed that he owed his integral faith to 
his contact with the common people in the prison at Omsk and in the 
soldier barracks at Semipalatinsk. "Not the years of exile, not suffering 
overpowered us,*' he wrote in 1873, trying to account for the trans- 
formation of his convictions. "On the contrary, nothing broke our 
spirit, and our convictions supported us in the consciousness of accom- 
plished duty. No, something else changed our views, our convictions, 
and our hearts. (Of course I allow myself to speak of those of us 
only the change of whose convictions is a known fact, attested by them- 
selves in some way or other). That something wa$ immediate contact 
with the people, a brotherly union with them in a common mbfortune, 
the notion that we had become even as they and reduced to their lowest 
degree." (Diary, v: 19, p. 306). 

Whether Dostoievsky was as intensely pious during the period which 
immediately followed his exile, one might, perhaps, doubt. It must be 
lemembered that he conceived of the exile as providential discipline at 
a time when he had achieved material security, with the aid of his 
second wife, a woman of eminent business acumen. 
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I As for his political views, important testimony is contained in the 
/ reminiscences of a fellow-prisoner, Tokarzewski. This Polish nobleman, 
who became a cobbler in the belief that he would thus best be able to 
further the cause of Poland's independence, figures in The House of 

the Dead as T ski. His reminiscences, Seven Years of Penal 

Servitude, although posthumously published in 1907, were written shortly 
after his release from prison. Among the few pages devoted to Dos- 
toievsky we find the following statements: **How could he take part in 
a democratic movement, this man who was so proud of the fact that 
he belonged to a privileged caste? How could this man desire the 
emancipation of the peasants, if he respected but one caste and believed 
that cnly one caste, the nobility, had the right of supremacy over the 
people always and ever>'U'here? Nobility, noblemen, I am a nobleman, 
we noblemen, — ^all these phrases he constantly repeated like a starling/* 
Tokarzewski goes on to present Dostoievsky as a dyed-in-the-wool im- 
perialist and a jingo: "He never admitted that the Ukraine, Volyn- 
Podol, Lithuania and finally the whole of Poland were annexed land. 
But he argued that all these territories were the historic possession of 
Russia, that the hand of God*s justice had subjected these provinces to 
the sceptre of the Czar, for they could not exist independently, and 
would have long remained in darkness, barbarism and poverty. The 
Baltic provinces, according to Dostoievsky, are aboriginal Russia, Siberia 
and the Caucausus also. Listening to these opinions we came to the 
conclusion that Dostoievsky was afflicted with mental derangement on 
certain points. He repeated these absurdities with complacency. He 
asserted that Constantinople must belong to Russia, as w*ell as the 
whole of European Turkey, which in the near future will become a 
decoration of the Russian Empire. Once Dostoievsky recited an ode 
of his own composing on the future entrance of the Russian army into 
Constantinople. It was indeed a good poem. But no one hastened to 
praise it, and I said: "But have you not an ode on its return?** He 
flew into a rage, called me an ignoramus and a barbarian, and shouted 
so loudly that the rumor went about the prison that the political con- 
victs were fighting. 

"According to Dostoievsky, there exists in the world only one great 
nation, predestined to a great mission, that is the Russian. The French 
still bear some resemblance to human beings, but the English, the Ger- 
mans, the Spaniards are simple caricatures." (Quoted after V. Chrane- 
wicz's study: Dostoievsky, According to the Reminiscences of an 
Exiled Pole, in Russkaya Starina, Feb.-March, 1910, p. 6o8)« 

If this testimony is authentic, and there is no reason to doubt its 
authenticity, Dostoievsky *s messianism, with its imperialistic bias, dates 
back to the years of the exile. Corroborative evidence of Tokarzewski's 
statement is found in a poem written by Dostoievsky in May^ 1854, 
shortly after his liberation from penal servitude, and published post- 






humously. This patriotic piece, composed on the occasion of the 
Crimean War, and addressed to Russia's enemies, concludes: 

Millions of us await the Czar's word, 

And at last Thy hour, oh Lord, has come! 

The trumpets sound, the two-headed eagle beats its wings 

And majestically presses on toward Czargrad.* 

Among the few documents reflecting Dostoievsky's political opinions 
during the exile period are several patriotic poems which have not come 
down to us and a long letter to the poet, A. N. Maikov, from Semi- 
palatinsk, of January i8, 1856, which is perhaps the most informative. 
Maikov, who was a conservative of Slavophil tendencies, had appar- 
ently written to Dostoievsky stating his own views and describing the 
nationalist movement which had recently affected certain elements in 
Russia. Here is Dostoievsky's reply: 

''Ideas change, the heart is the same. . . I speak of patriotism, 
the Russian idea, the feeling of duty, national honor, of all the things 
which you discuss with such enthusiasm. Were you ever different? 
1 have always shared these ver>- feelings and convictions. Russia, duty, 
honor? Yes! I have always been a true Russian — I tell you frankly. 
What then is there that is new about the movement which has mani- 
fested itself around you, about which you write as of a new movement? 
I confess, I do not understand. I have read your poems, and find 
them admirable; I fully share your patriotic feeling of the moral eman- 
cipation of the Slavs. That is the role of Russia, noble, great Russia, 
our holy mother. . . Yes, I share your idea, that Russia will com- 
plete Europe and Europe's mission. This became clear to me long ago." 

Here are clearly struck the notes of messianic nationalism and 
populism. These motives, it will be seen later, are the fundamental 
principles dominating Dostoievsky's ideology. One is not surprised to 
see him declaring in a letter to Wrangcl (April 13, 1856) that he 
''idolizes" the young Czir, and to read the following passage in his 
petition addressed to the Emperor in 1859. (The subject of the petition 
was residence in St. Petersburg and free tuition for his stepson) : "Sire! 
You are even as the sun, shedding its light upon the righteous and the 
unrighteous alike. You have already rendered happy millions of your 
people; make happy also a poor orphan, his mother, and an unhappy 
invalid who is still an outcast and who is ready immediately to give his 
life for the Czar who is the benefactor of his people." (Biog., p. 1 66). 

The preceding discussion has made it sufficiently clear that before 
his exile Dostoievsky was by no means a revolutionist. Yet he was in 
the liberal camp. His works appeared in the progressive organs. He 
was more than a mere observer of the advanced thought of his time. 
It has been pointed out that Dostoievsky believed that he was a radical 
in his youth. In his old age he told Grigory de Vollant that he had at 
one time been a socialist and an atheist but that he had since repented 
and that he sincerely hated all revolutionists. Granted that there 



* The ancient R«wi«n name off ConatnatSnapki. 
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was a great deal of imaf^ination and constructive memory in this idea, 
it could not have arisen without an clement of actual experience* It 
has been further ascertained that durinj; the exile period Dostoievsky's 
conservatism asserted itself strongly. ITie question then poses itself, 
as to how to account for what Dostoievsky called the "transformation 
of his convictions," and what seems to us the development of certain 
latent tendencies. It is to be expected that a man condemned to die 
for reading a forbidden letter would revolt against this injustice* It 
would be natural for him to conceive an active hatred against the 
Government responsible for his punishment and the society acquiescing 
in it. It was on Christmas Eve that Dostoievsky left the fortress en 
route to Siberia. Before that evening he had spent an eternity of a few 
minutes in expectation of execution, and his reprieve meant condemna- 
tion to penal servitude. These experiences should have afforded the 
most fertile soil for the development of his early radicalism. Why their 
cumulative bitterness should have borne the fruit of Dostoievsky's com- 
plete humility and meek resignation is a question lost in the mists of 
unprofitable psychological speculation. We have seen that Dostoievsky 
himself was inclined to account for his change of heart by his contact 
with the common people and, secondarily, by the force of his religious 
and patriotic heritage. Such contact, however, might have worked 
both ways, and as for his early training, it was a pastor's son who 
wrote Der AniichrhL 

An attempt has recently been made by J. D. Beresford (Psychoana- 
lysis and the Novel, The Freeman, March 24, 1920) to explain cer- 
tain phenomena in Dostoievsky's life by reference to the theory that he 
was the victim of an inferiorit>' complex. It is possible to apply this 
theory to the problem under consideration. This, however, would not 
explain it. It would merely dress it up in the terms of a fashionable 
school of psycho-patholog>\ and push the question back to why his 
neurosis took the form of this particular complexion. As the wise dog- 
gerel has it. 

Every little boy or gal 

Born into this world alive 

Is a little radical 

Or a little conservative. 

And no knowledge, however sound, of a man's environment and 
heredity allows us to determine whv he achieves either distinction. 




Chapter VI. 
A MODERN LAZARUS 
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Dostoievsky's term of hard labor ended on Februar>' 15, 1854. 
Some tvi'o weeks later he was inducted into military service as a private 
in the Siberian Line Battalion, No. 7, stationed at Semipalatinsk; In 
1856, he was raised from the ranks to the position of a non-commissioned 
officer, then of a commissioned officer. Three years later we find hire 
in Petrograd. 
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It is natural to expect that the harsh experiences of the exile would 
I'ub off the bloom of that peculiarly Russian variety of discamate ideal- 
ism which they call prekrasnodushie (beautiful-soulness). They would 
normally invest a writer's work with acridity. But Dostoievsky's writ- 
ings of the years closely following his exile exhibit no such quality. 

The three tales with which he resumed his literary career^ namely, 
A Little Hero (1857), Uncle's Dream (1859), and The Village 
Stepanchikovo (1859) ^^^ devoid of ideologicsd interest. The last 
piece mentioned, however, does contain an element of protest against 
serfdom. The novel, The Insulted and Injured (1861) is written in 
the manner of Poor Folk. Tolstoi cried over its pathetic pages. It 
presents a picture which is a silent plea for the poor and defenceless, 
for the rights of man. Of the same humanitarian character as the 
earlier novel, it was born into a period which had passed beyond the 
futilities of sentimental philanthropy. To the radical critics, Dobrolubov, 
for example, Dostoievsky's humanitarianism seemed passive and backward. 
On the other hand, the conservatives discovered in it some of their own 
betes noires, such as a non-eixstence plea for the emancipation of w*omen. 
What has kept the book alive through some three generations is the 
quality which has been so admirably described by John Butler Yeats: 
"What I notice most," he says of this work, "is that he (i. e., Dos- 
toievsky) writes without phrases and next, that in his study of any 
human personality he does not, as we do, taught by our betters, seek to 
find some gorgeous quality of pride or strength or self-control or power, 
but just the fundamental spark of kindness, as a man poking in a 
furnace of ashes and cinders would try to find if therie was anywhere a 
kindled coal, that he may blow upon it with a bellows and set it alight." 
(Passages from the Letters of John Butler Yeats, Selected by Ezra 
Pound, Cuala Press, 191 7, p. 49). 

Yeats' w^ords apply perhaps more fully to The House of the Dead. 
It too, has the exquisite quality of humaneness. Through its restrained 
narrative and Goyaesque descriptions, pity flows like a swollen river. 
But here the humanitarian tendency is complicated by a bias which is 
essentially an idealization of the common people. It will be remembered 
that Dostoievsky, according to his own belief, owed to the inhabitants 
of the dead house his God. He finds from observing the convicts that 
"the highest and most outstanding characteristic of our common people 
is the sentiment of justice and the thirst for it. • . Not much can 
our sages teach the people. In fact I assert that the wise men could 
learn much from the masses." (Pt. I, ch. ix). It is true, an interest 
is shown in the problem of the nature of. crime, but no solution is 
suggested. Nor is an attempt made to fix the responsibility for the 
human wastage involved in criminality. Upon the whole, it b a book 
of pure observation, a piece of supreme reportage. Aside from its 
populist tendency, there are no preconceived ideological leanings. 

When Dostoievsky returned, a modern Lazarus, from the dead 
house, he found a radically changed world, whose elements were pro- 
foundly distasteful to him. It is known that the period which followed 
the Crimean war was marked by a series of reforms which revolution- 
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irxd Russians social and economic existence. This period, closing with 
the year 1866, forms a distinct unit in the history of Russian culture, 
which is generally referred to as the Sixties. The first half of that 
decade forms what Ivanov-Razumnik calls "the honeymoon of Russian 
progress." The second half, on the contrary, was marred by reactionary 
misgivings. At all events, it was a Sturm und Drang period. 

Ideologically, these years offer an analogy to the century of en- 
lightenment enjoyed by the French. Just as the enlightennient forged 
the destructive ideological weapons of the French Revolution, so the 
Sixties forged them for the Russian revolution. In both instances it 
was a case of cleaning out the Augean stables of outlived traditions of 
thought and decaying mores. In both instances the brooms were a 
ferocious materialism and a buoyantly self-confident rationalism. The 
liberation of thought, the breaking of rusty chains — this was the his- 
toric significance of the Sixties. 

The traditional morality of duty and altruism went by the board. 
It was supplanted by the crude utilitarianism of the Benthamist type. 
Physiology was substituted for philosophy. The natural sciences were 
in extraordinary vogue. People swore by Buechner, as they used to 
swear by Hegel and as they were destined to swear by Marx. This 
enthusiasm for science involved the adoption, somewhat blatant and 
naive, of the deterministic faith. The aesthetic criterion was identified 
with the principle of utilit)% The belief in the knowability of life was 
complemented by the belief in its perfectibility, both being achieved by 
omnipotent reason. Naturally, mysticism and preoccupation with all 
the irrational elements in human nature was anathema. The flaunted 
materialism of the period was set forth in terms calculated to ^'epater le 
bourgeois/* Needless to say, these violent Benthamites preached wine 
and drank water. • 

The extreme expression of the movement is to be found in Nihilism, 
a term which the Russians use much less frequently than the Western 
world, and with much more precision. This was a philosophical and 
moral, rather than a political, phenomenon. Properly speaking. Nihilism. 
is the denial of all values. As a matter of fact, such a complete negation 
is impossible. What this philosophy really meant was a more intense 
and uncompromising utilitarianism and rationalism. In their reaction 
against authoritarianism, the Nihilists were not unlike small boys stick- 
ing out their tongues at their maiden aunt, and about as effectual in 
abolishing her. Of aesthetics they would have none, declaring a sense 
of beauty to be a mere manifestation of irritatio spinalis, (V. Zaitzev, 
quoted in H R L, v. Ill, p. 62), and sacrifice, the central concept of 
altruistic morality, they dismissed as "soft-boiled boots.** 

It has been seen that in the works of fiction which immediately 
followed his return to literary activities, Dostoievsky failed to take a 
definite attitude toward the problems of the day. This may be ac- 
counted for not by his lack of interest in them, but rather by the fact 
that he had a medium for the direct expression of his opinions. As a 
matter of fact, Dostoievsky was profoundly engaged with political and 
social actualities. Journalism exercised a fascination over him so potent. 



that he would not hesitate to sacrifice to it his work as a novelist 
Indeed, he died a journalist, in the traces. The last lines which came 
from his pen were the articles in the final issue of his Writer's Diary, 
a one-man journal of opinion. He voiced his opinions in Vremya, which 
he founded with his brother in 1861, and which was suppressed through 
a misunderstanding in 1863, and in Epokha, which was started in 1864 
and dragged out a precarious existence for about a year. It seems v/orth 
noting that in the middle, Sixties, when Dostoievsky lost this journalistic 
medium, he used his novels, both directly and indirectly, for the expres- 
sion of his political and social views. 

Vremya was the organ of the so-called '^pochvenniki" (from pochva: 
soil). The central concept of their speculations was the organic char- 
acter of culture, as expressed by Appolon Grigor^'ev, the chief theorist of 
the group, which was headed by Dostoievsky. Their thinking was 
dominated by a mystical, anti-rationalist, anti-determinist bias. They 
called their generation back to the soil, in the sense that they desired it 
to commune with and subject itself to the national spirit, which they 
believed to be preserved by the masses, who alone held the^ seeds of the 
future. 

Dostoievsky advocated the abolition of the historical schism between 
the educated classes and the people, which dated back to the reforms 
of Peter the Great. This is the first article in his credo, as stated in 
the prospectus (Biography, p. 177-183) to the new periodical, written 
by Dostoievsky himself. This reconciliation, this "silent revolution,'* 
must be based on the one hand upon the recognition of Russian national 
principles: '^We are finally convinced that we also are a separate 
naticnalit}^ original in the highest degree, and that our task is to 
create for ourselves a new form, our own, indigenous, taken from our 
soil, deriving from the national spirit and national principles." On 
the other hand, the educated classes must not give up the cultural acquisi- 
tions which they owe to their contact with the West. "We do not 
renounce our past : we are aware of its rationality. . • We know that 
we cannot hedge ourselves in with Chinese walls from mankind. • • 
Union at any price, no matter what the sacrifices; and without the 
slightest delay — that is our forward-looking thought, our motto." 

The synthesis is to include not merely the elements of the Russian 
people, but also, perhaps, the whole of mankind. "We have a fore- 
boding, and it fills us with awe, that the character of our future activity 
will have the quality of universality in the highest degree, that the 
Russian idea will perhaps be the synthesis of all the ideas which the 
separate European nationalities are developing so persistently and cour- 
ageously; that perhaps all the oppositions in these ideas will find recon- 
ciliation and further development. It is not for naught that we spoke 
all languages, understood all civilizations, sympathized with the inter- 
ests of every European nation, perceived the meaning of phenomena 
entirely alien to us. . •" It may be noted here that in asserting the 
universality of the Russian idea, Dostoievsky radically differed from 
Grigoryev, who insisted on treating the nation as a self-sufficient mystic 
entity, regardless of whether it achieves universal significance, lliebe 



ideas Dostoievsky reiterates in his articles contributed to Vremya. He 
writes there in 1861: "We feel that we have spent all our strength 
in an existence separated from the people, that we have exhausted and 
corrupted the air which we had breathed, that we are suffocating from 
a lack of it and resemble a fish dragged from the water onto the sands.'' 
(Works, p. 80, V. XIX,) Again in the subscription prospectus for 
1863, we read: "We strive after renewal no less than they (the 
Liberals), but we do not want to throw out the gold together with the 
dirt. Life and experience have persuaded us that there is such gold 
in our soil, our own native gold, that it is deposited in the natural* tra- 
ditional foundations of the Russian character and custom, that the 
salvation is in the soil and in the people. • . Our point of departure 
is the people, such as it is now, unsightly and savage witli Its two 
centuries of morose isolation. . ." (Biography, Appendix, p. 32). 
His populist bias is made apparent in passages like the following, taken 
from Vremya, 1861: "The peculiar trait of the Russian nationality: 
unconscious and extreme firmness of the people in their idea, a strong 
and sensitive resistance to all that contradicts it, and etem.il, blessed, 
undismayed faith in justice and truth.'' (v. XIX, p. 94). 

Already in the first article printed in Vremya, Dostoievsky strikes 
the notes to which he will constantly revert in the following two de- 
cades. He finds in Russia no division into conquerors and conqueredi 
no class interests, no class animosities, as in the West, but social har- 
mony. In the West the spirit of separatism keeps the nations apart; 
"the idea of pan-humanity is being more and more obliterated among 
them." (Works, v. XIX, p. 19). On the contrary, "the Russian 
does not have the European angularity, impenetrability, intractabil- 
ity. . . He sympathizes with ever}*thing human, without the dis- 
tinction of nationality, blood or soil. He finds and immediately admits 
the rationality of ever}'thing which has any pan-human interest at all. 
He possesses the instinct of pan-humanism. (Works, v. XIX, p. 2o)« 
And so Russia's mission is perhaps to assimilate the distinct Western 
ideas, to reconcile them in one inclusive synthesis and to raise them to 
universal significance. Peter the Great is vaguely referred to as a 
phenomenon prognosticative of Russia's mission, and Pushkin is seen as 
the proof that "the Russian ideal is integrality, reconciliation, pan- 
humanism." Works, V. XIX, p. 38). Reverting to the subject of 
Russian pan-humanism in the second article in Vremya, Dostoievsky 
asserts that ''Pushkin is the fullest expression of the tendency, instincts, 
and needs of the people's spirit at this moment." (Works, v. XIX, p. 

75). 

We have here in the germ practically all the ideas expressed in the 
famous Pushkin speech of i88a Dostoievsky's publicist activity was 
thus a closed cycle, his first and last writing of this kind joining hands 
across two decades. There is no better testimony to the continuity of 
his thought. About both pieces there is strong flavor of complacent, 
self-adulatory patriotism. 
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Chakter VII. 



ATTITUDE TOWARD SLAVOPHILISM 

Dostoievsky spun these ideas out of his own mind much as a spider 
spins his web out of his own body. He had but little regard for facts. 
When a conflicting; experience came aloni;, he accepted it without modi- 
fying the dubious structure of his system accordingly. This is typified 
in his attitude to the Europe he lealized upon his visit in 1862, as con- 
trasted with his attitude toward the Europe about which he had prev- 
iously theorized. 

Dostoievsky recorded his European impressions in a series of rambling 
feuilletons entitled Winter Notes on Summer Impressions. He set 
out full of enthusiasm for the land of Shakespeare, the land of George 
Sand. In the make-up of every cultured Russian, even if he is Slavo- 
phil-minded and is inclined to consider the West effete, there is a gravi- 
tation toward the West akin to the longing of the Northmen for the 
South, of the barbarian for the ancient splendors of the Mediterranean. 
"I am now entering 'the land of holy miracles'," Dostoievsky writes 
(Winter Notes, Complete Works, St. Petersburg, 1886, v. 2, ch. II, 
p. 38), "the land of these my long yearnings and expectations, of my 
persistent hopes. . . . Why does Europe so allure us, producing such 
a strong, magical impression upon us? . . • All, absolutely all that 
there is in us of development, science, art, civic consciousness, humane- 
ness, — all that comes from there, from the land of holy miracles!" 

Like Herzen in the previous generation, Dostoievsky was utterly 
disappointed. In London with its Whitechapel, its Haymarket prosti- 
tutes, the Crystal Palace of the Universal Exhibition, he perceived the 
apocalyptic Babylon. In Paris he found the hideous paradise of the 
Philistines. "To accumulate a fortune, and to possess as many things 
as possible, that has become the chief code of morality in the Parisian's 
catechism." (Winter Notes, ch. VI). Everywhere he saw the squalor 
of the dehumanized masses and the blatant complacency of the triumph- 
ant bourgeoisie. 

The root of the evil is the absence in the people of the West of 
genuine self-sacrificing love. In spite of the fact that it was the West 
that proclaimed liberie, ezalite, fraternite, "there is no brotherhood in 
the nature of the French and, generally, the West European, but 
instead, the personal principle, the principle of separateness, intense self- 
preservation, selfish labor, self-determination of one's own ego and the 
opposition of that ego to the whole of nature and humanity, as a separate 
autonomous principle. . • From such self-assertion no brotherhood 
can spring." 

These are typically Slavophil ideas, which, in elaborating the anti- 
nomy of East and West, he will develop further, later on. There is 
a patent contradiction in viewing the Russian idea as a synthesis of 
Western culture and at the same time denying the worth of the latter, 
li appears that Dostoievsky did not perceive the contradiction, much 
less attempt to solve it. 
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The pochvenniki held off from the Slavophils. Yet they had nothing 
distinctive to offer, they were merely a phase of Slavophilism, and 
Gri{;oryev*s views are treated as such by as careful an historian as 
Professor Paul Milyukov. (See his article on Slavophilism in Entzi- 
klopedicheski Slovak, Brockhaus i Efron). I1ie pochvenniki were im- 
pelled by the belief that the currents of Slavophilism and Westernism 
had run their course, and that Russian realities needed a new ideological 
formula synthetizing the two. 

Vremya proceeded to proclaim this synthesis, prompted, perhaps, by 
an opportunism rooted, on the one hand, in a desire to cater to both 
parties, and on the other, in a desire to fly its own fla^. 

In those days Dostoievsky's personal attitude toward Slavophilism 
was sharply critical. Thus in the first issue of Vremya we find this 
editorial statement: "Society has understood that with Westernism we 
stubbornly tried to get into a coat which was not ours, in spite of the 
fact that it creaked along all seams, while with Slavophilism we shared 
a poetical reverie of rebuilding Russia in accordance with an ideal view 
of her ancient life, — a view which substituted for the true conception 
of Russia ballet scenery, beautiful, but unjust and abstract. And al- 
though the Slavophils greatly loved their country, they have lost the 
understanding of the Russian spirit. . • (Quoted in Biog., p. 20i). 
Dostoievsky deals with the Slavophils in a polemic with the Slavophil 
paper Den, published in Vremya for November, i86l. He admits that 
the Slavophils are honest people and that they have an insight into 
some of the elements of Russian popular life. He finds, however, that 
"for them ideals and realities are strangely mixed," "there are no events 
or lessons for them,*' and that they understand nothing in contemporary 
reality. He condemns their intolerance and exclaims indignantly against 
their fanatical accusations aimed at the Westerners. For these Dos- 
toievsky finds quite a few good words. He opposes their sobriety and 
sense of reality to the vagueness of Slavophilism. He is clearly aware 
of its dreamy, retrograde, and aristocratic character, and he does not 
hesitate to make sport of it. "So that, in any event," he writes, "West- 
ernism was more realistic than Slavophilism, and in spite of all its 
errors, it advanced further, while Slavophilism was marking time, and 
took pride in it. Westernism bravely put the ultimate question, solved 
it with pain, and through a conscious effort, returned to the popular 
soil and recognized the union with the popular principle and the salva- 
tion in the soil.'* In this movement, Dostoievsky believed. Slavophilism 
played no part. Then again, "Let us remember that society passionately 
sympathized with the Westerners and shared all their errors and in- 
fatuations, while it invariably took Slavophilism for a masquerade." The 
secret of this sympathy lies in the fact that the Westerners were a party 
of progress, of movement. Dostoievsky practically identifies himself 
with the Westerners and thus addresses the Slavophils: "No, gentle- 
men; you have not lived with us, you haven't shared our joys and 
sorrows; you came from overseas!" He has no patience with the 
Slavophils* tendenc}' to idealize the regime based on serfdom. (See 
Wks., V. XIX, p. 139-150, passim). 
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This was but a passing phase in the development of Dostoievsky's 
thought. Two years later he still noted with patent displeasure the 
"surprising aristocratic satiety" of the Slavophils* manner of solving 
social problems. At the same time, however, he rcccjznizcd that : "The 
Slavophils, of course, uttered a new word, one which has not been 
as yet digested even by the elect." (Letter to Strakhov, September i8, 
1863). For many years we find no direct pronouncement of his opinion 
on Slavophilism. In his Diary for 1877, he speaks of the Slavophils 
with approval as a group of people who voiced a national idea for all 
Russia, namely: "Union in the spirit of true broad love, without false- 
hood and materialism, and on the basis of the personal magnanimous 
example which the Russian people, standing at the head of a free pan- 
Slavic union, is destined to show to Europe." (Diary, v. XXI, p. 21 )• 
In the July- August issue of the Diary for 1877, he declares: "In many 
things I am of purely Slavophil convictions, although perhaps I am not 
wholly Slavophil." Here he defines Slavophilism as pan-Slavism ("the 
emancipation and union of all the Slavs under Russia's hegemony"), 
complicated by a messianic belief: "the spiritual union of all those 
who believe that our great Russia at the head of the united Slavs will 
tell the whole world, the whole of European mankind and its civiliza- 
tion a new wholesome word, yet unheard by the world." (ibid., v. 
XXI, p. 231). In his famous Pushkin speech (1880) Dostoievsky made 
an attempt to effect a theoretical reconciliation between the Slavophils 
and the Westerners. But it was no more than gratuitous vaporing. 
Characteristically enough, the speech was immediately followed by a 
violent diatribe against the Westerners in a polemic against Granovski. 
Whatever Dostoievsky may have thought of his attitude toward Slavo- 
philism, it is certain that he owed most of his ideas to it. His ideas 
properly belong to that large, if shapeless, body of Russian thought which 
1? identified with the names of Kireyevski, Aksakov, and Khomyakov. 



Chapter VIII. 

"WHAT DOES REASON KNOW?" 

Vremya was not reactionary. It was not out of sympathy with the 
reformers of the Sixties. But it was naturally enough opposed to Nihil- 
ism. It must be remembered that Nihilism was denounced not only 
by Leskov, Pisemski, Krestovski Klushnikov and others, who fought it 
in the name of "autocracy, orthodoxy, and nationality," but also hy 
men like Turgencv and Goncharov. Indeed, if one is to believe 
Strakhov: "Nihilism became something of a specialty for Vremya, 
Vremya followed it constantly and analyzed it from various angles. 
During the interval between the first appearance of Vremya and the 
publication of Turgencv's Fathers and Children, Vremya had succeeded 
in pointing out the essential features of Nihilism, the same that Tur- 
genev depicted with such keenness in living images." (Biography, p. 
234). As for Dostoievsky's part in this anti-Nihilist campaign, Strakhov 
declares it was Dostoievsky who opened the attack in an article directed 
against art for utility's sake. 
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I A distaste for the materialism of the Nihilists crops out in Dos- 

I toievsky's articles in Vremya. Thus in an anonymous article (in Vremya, 
\ V. III., p. 15-39), the authorship of which has recently been traced to 
Dostoievsky, (Komarovich, in Sovremenny Mir., 191 7» No. i), he says: 
*'I assure you that I, the writer of these lines, do not by any means 
think, or believe, that I have come wholly out of a retort.** But it was 
in his Notes from the Under^^round, published in 1864, that he offered 
the first outspoken and significant critique of some of the elements of 
Nihilism. In fact, Vetrinski suggested that this work was a '^masked, 
but tempestuous protest'* against the tendencies of a definite nihilistic 
novel, namely Chernyshevski*s "What*s To Be Done?'* which had 
appeared a year earlier. 

Notes from the Underground is a disquieting, irritating, confused 
book, holding the germs of many of Dostoievsky's later creations. It 
strikes a new and unexpected note. So startling was the character of 
this piece that no less a critic than Shestov advanced an elaborate theory 
to the effect that in the interval between the House of the Dead and 
Notes from the Underground, Dostoievsky had passed through a pro- 
found spiritual crisis. This may, indeed, be true, but in any case, in its 
positive aspect, the work presents itself as a literary manifestation of an 
attitude which we suspect Dostoievsky to have adopted long before The 
House of the Dead. It was the broken fumes belched forth from a 
volcano, prognosticative of the eruptions of the next fifteen years. In 
a sense it was a work of recantation. The author takes visible pleasure 
in putting out his tongue at the objects of his former worship, such as 
what his hero calls "the beautiful and the loft)'." (See especially part 
I, chapter VI). The humanitarian attitude, with its preconceived 
notion of the goodness of human nature, a notion proclaimed by Rous- 
seau, is absent ; while Jean-Jacques himself, under the name of "tkomme 

de la nature et it la viritiy is slurred* 

It is generally held that Dostoievsky was a great humanist. Thb 
is true in the s^nse that his books are rich in pity, that he revealed the 
man in men. /however, he did not believe in the goodness of human 
nature. It is impossible to understand the drama of his thinking with- 
out a reference to that facO 

Ideologically the book is a jeering at the broader moral implications 
of Nihilism. In the first place the pr etensions of reason to supremacy 
are ridiculed, and the possibility "of rationally appraising a situation in 
accordance with the principle of self-interest is implicitly denied. The 
very idea of man directing his actions by his understanding appears to 
the man from the underground as Ihe majesie against the integral com- 
pleteness of the human personality. The essential irrationality of man 
is repeatedly asserted, and the self is conceived as a confusion of instincts, 
emotions, and impulses. "You see, gentlemen,** says the hero, "reason 
is an excellent thing. There is no disputing that. But reason is nothing 
but reason, and satisfies only the rational side of nian*s nature, whQe 
will is a manifestation of the whole life, that is, of the whole, including 
reason and all the impulses. . . What does reason know? Reason tmly 
knows what it has succeeded in learning. (Some things perhaps it will 
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never learn; this is a poor comfort, but why not say so frankly?) And 
human nature acts as a whole, with everything that is in it, consciously 
and unconsciously, and if it goes wrong, it lives.** 

It is worth noting that here Dostoievsky is in complete agreement 
with the trend of Russian philosophic thought. Within our observation 
this has always exhibited a tendenc>* to posit an intuitive apprehension 
of reality, growing out of life's mystic completeness and voluntaristic 
tautness. Furthermore, the Notes from the Underground thus becomes 
<»ne of the early fore-runners of the great present-day movement, aiming 
to discredit reason and to rescue from under its dominion the integral ^ 

nature of man. 

To ridicule determinism, Dostoievsky's hero imagines logarithmic \ 
tables in which human actions will be listed and indexed. It is import- 
ant to appreciate that Dostoievsky's criticism is directed not against 
the speculative aspect of rationalism and determinism, but rather 
against their practical bearing. /What he is aiming his sarcasms at is 
the moral doctrine of socialisnTT^vhich he believes is based on^ the 
assumption of the rationality of man and the negation of free will. / In 
the Winter Notes Dostoievsky had already criticized socialism oil the 
charge that it denied love as the basis of social organization, and that, 
seeing that there was no brotherhood among the people, it attempted 
to persuade them to brotherhood by appealing vainly to their self* | 

interest. 

It is easy enough to recognize the phalanstere in the "crystal palace" 
at which the man from the underground mocks. It is nothing but "a 
tenement house for poor boarders with a lease for a thousand years and 
the sign of a dentist." (Chapter X). "And while I am alive and desire, 
— let my arm wither, if I shall bring even one single brick for such a tene- 
ment house." (Ibid.). And the man from the underground imagines "a 
gentleman with an ignoble or rather with a reactionary and ironical coun- 
tenance," who rises upon a happy earth covered with crystal palaces and 
putting his arms akimbo, says, "I say, gentlemen, hadn't we better kick 
over the whole show and scatter rationalism to the winds, simply to send 
these logarithms to the devil, and to enable us to live once more at our 
own sweet foolish will!" (Ibid., page 68). Again, ". . . man every- ^ 

\^here and at all times, whoever he may be, has preferred to act as he ' 
chose and not in the least as his reason and advantage dictated. • • ^ 

What man w*ants is simply independent choice, whatever that inde- 
pendence may cost and wherever it may lead." (Ibid., p. 68). 

The man from the underground undoubtedly voices Dostoievsky*! 
own criticism of the extreme forms of positivism which prevailed in. 
the Sixties. Yet the enthronement of self-will which seems to be the 
hero's last word, is itself a manifestation of that denial of absolute 
value which is so characteristic of nihilism. 

Contemporary criticism, both progressive and conservative, clearly 
perceived in Crime and Punishment (i866) an attack on nihilism. 
Sovremennik, a radical monthly, found that the novel "served the cause 
of obscurantism." Its confrere, Nedelya, went so far as to say indig- 
nantly that Dostoievsky was making "filthy insinuations** against the 






yuun^^er };rncr<ituin, claiminj; that liberal ideas led it to assassination. 
(See Zamutin, 40-ye i 60-ye. Gody, Petrograd, 1915, p. 361*363)* 

Dostoievsky does not hesitate to attack the nihilistic vaj^aries directly 
by caricaturing them in the novel, l^e type of people and views which 
Chernyshcvsky idealizes in What's To Be Done? are ridiculed in the 
person of I^bezyatnikov. This gentleman glibly discusses a point in 
millenial etiquette, and claims that cleaning cess-pools is more honorable 
than the work of a Raphael or a Pushkin, because it is more useful. ''I 
only understand one word: useful.** The charge includes a dismissal 
of feminine chastity and the family as a mere prejudice. Not in these 
direct attacks, however, lies the criticism of nihilism, but rather in 
Raskqlnikov*s inn er drama , which is the central conception of the novel. 

Raskolnikov embodies an effort to subordinate behavior completely 
to reason, a task in which he is dominated by self-will, largely^idenncal 
with the will to power. He elaborates an aristocratic theory, obviously 
involving at least tvKti distinct, if related ideas. One is the negation 
of the essential equality of men, involving a belief in a race, the proto- 
type of Nietzsche's super-men. The other is a psychological hypothesis 
to the effect that the superior man is so built that he can find within 
himself a moral sanction for crime. (Pt. Ill, ch. V, p. 237). There 
is a definite utilitarian bias about it all, and this would seem to indicate 
that the theor\' was intended as a reductio ad absurdum of nihilistic 
ethics. 

Upheld by his reason, Raskolnikov dares to transgress. He did not 
kill in order to benefit humanit>% but rather to test his power. In. the 
end, the would-be superman fails. He is driven by his sufferings to 
give himself up. Dostoievsky makes his hero seek refuge in the citadel 
of traditional Christian ethics, leaving him hallowed in the promise 
of his gradual renewal and regeneration. To Raskulnikov's individual- 
ism, to his obdurate pride, to his religious neutrality, to his relentless 
reliance upon logic, Dostoievsky opposes Sonia*s meekness, her Christian 
humility, and her boundless self-sacrificing love. In a sense, Raskolnikov 
is a theorematic invention, a character created to demonstrate the falsity 
and impracticability, in a higher sense, of a theory of conduct which 
negates the moral values postulated by Christianity. 



Chapter IX. 

THE MIDDLE PILLAR 

It is not within the province t)f this study to trace Dostoievsky's 
spiritual path across his great novels. A strong anti-nihilist strain runs 
through all these large compositions. His art is clearly in opposition to 
the prevailing positivistic bias of the age. In spite of their diversity, 
these novels are united by a common quest for absolute, relieious values 
and by a despairing, exasperated assertion of them. This is done either 
by the neentive method of demonstrating that to stray from the road 
of the religious acceptance of life is to be led into the blind alley of 
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unprofitable revolt (Ivan Karamazov) or the abyss of self-desli uction 
(Kirillov and Stavrogm in the Possessed), or else it is done directly by 
portraying the ideal type of man (Myshkin in The Idiot, Makar Ivano- 
vich in Raw Youth, Zosima and Alyosha Karamazov in The Brothers 
Karamazov). There is a constant tendency to transfer the action to 
the religious plane. Thus, as Bulgakov pointed out {Russkaya Mysl, 
1914, No. 4), in The Possessed the political revolution is reduced to its 
ultimate religious terms. 

The analysis of Dostoievsky's religious consciousness is a distinct 
problem which cannot be treated here at length. It must be sufficient 
to say that it involves the postulate of man's free acceptance of Christ, 
and the concept of love as a principle overcoming the ''measureless mal- 
feasance" of existence and spanning the ''echoing straits" between men. 
Love is the unifying plasm which makes communion in God possible. 
This communion in God (sobomost) is another important principle of 
Dostoievsky's religion. Love alone will solve all the perplexing social 
problems. Dostoievsky does not trouble to tell us how this will come 
about. 

The important things to note is that to Dostoievsky, religion is 
above all a sanctioning and informing of morality. In The Possessed 
the Satanic Nihilist Verkhovenski cites the reaction of an old captain 
present at a discussion of atheism : ". . . one grizzled old stager of 
a captain sat mum, not saying a word. All at once he stands up in the 
middle of the room and says aloud, as though speaking to himself, 'If 
there is no God, how can I be a captain, then?* " (The Possessed, pt. 
II, ch. I, 3, p. 210). Like this old captain, Dostoievsky felt that human 
law was rooted in divine. God was the middle pillar of the human 
house. Dostoievsky relied wholly upon religion as the • sanction of 
ethics. Autonomous morality w*as an utterly foreign idea to him. 
Morality was a moon, shining, it is true, but only with the light 
reflected from the sun of religion, or rather, the Christian religion. His 
Notebook is full of testimony to this effect. "Conscience without God 
IS a horror," he says (Biography, p. 371), "it can go astray even unto 
immorality. It is not sufficient to determine morality by faithfulness 
to one's convictions. It is also necessary to raise in oneself the ques- 
tion, 'Are my convictions right?' There is only one verification — 
Christ. But here it is no longer philosophy, but faith. . . Morality 
is not agreement with internal convictions. ^Fhis is merely honesty. • . 
I have a moral exemplar ^nd ideal — Christ." And again: "If wt have 
no authority in faith and in Christ, we shall go astray in everything. 
Moral ideas exist. They grow out of the religious feeling, but by logic 
alone they can never be justified." (p. 371). 

Dostoievsky goes as far as to declare that a belief in the immortality 
of the soul is the indispensable condition for right living, indeed, for 
existence itself. That he accepted the dogma of immortality literally 
is seen from a truly remarkable passage in a letter to H. Peterson, 
1878, w^here he writes: "I warn you that we here, that is myself 
and Solovyov (the great philosopher) at least, believe in resurrection, 
actual, literal, personal, and that it will occur on earth." {Rmsski 
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Jrthiv, Moscow, 1904, v. Ill, p. 403). In his Diary he introduces a 
hypothetical unbeliever in immortal it)% who reasons thu$: "Once the 
idea of immortality is lost, suicide becomes an absolute and inevitable 
necessity to every man who has risen in his development above the 
beasts. On the contrar}% immortality, promising: eternal life, ties a 
man to the earth the stronger." The thought of our mortality inspires 
the unbeliever with this idea: '*\Vhat if man has been sent to the earth 
merely as a shameless experiment, to see whether or not a creature like 
that can stay on earth. . . In a w*ord, the idea of immortality is life 
itself, living life, its final formula, and the chief source of truth, and of 
the right consciousness of humanity." (Diary, v. XX, p. 402). And 
M) the unbeliever declares, "In my certain capacity of plaintiff and de- 
fendant, judge and accused, I sentence this Nature, which so uncere- 
moniously and shamelessly created me for suffering, to destruction 
together with me. . . And since I cannot destroy Nature, I shall 
destroy myself alone, solely because I am bored to tolerate a tryranny 
for which no one is guilt)'." The matter is put ver}' simply and directly 
in a letter to M. L. Osmidov from St. Petersburg, of Feb. 18, 1878. 
Dostoievsky wTites: "Personal immortalit)' and God are one and the 
same, an identical idea. Tell me then, why am I to live decently and 
do good, if I die irrevocably here below? If there is no immortality I 
need but live out my appointed days and let the rest go hang, and if 
that is really so, why should I not kill, rob, steal, or at any rate live 
at the expense of others?" The following is attributed to Ivan Kara- 
mazov: "If you were to destroy in mankind the belief in immortality, 
not only love, but everj- living force maintaining the life of the world, 
w*ould at once be dried up. Moreover, nothing then would be immoral; 
ever}*thing would be lawful, even cannibalism." And Ivan adds, "There 
is no virtue if there is no immortality'." (The Brothers Karamazov, 
p. 67). Ivan proclaims that everything is law*ful, and Smerdiakov, the 
moral Caliban, hearing him, commits murder for three thousand rubles. 
Here is the ancient, vulgar idea that the rogue must have a God to 
keep him in order. 

Evidently this is the argument of one who does not believe in human 
nature. The faith that man is essentially good, that his spirit is per- 
fectible, is the very root of humanitarianism. Dostoievsky, for all the 
pity and sympathy that has rightfully been attributed to him, seems, as 
was pointed out above, to have lost this faith, substituting for it his 
faith in God. What he calls his "conversion" appears actually to have 
been the loss of his humanitarian bias, a loss which in turn strengthened 
perforce his reliance on God. Indeed, in several instances Dostoievsky 
remarks upon the impossibility of loving one's neighbor, — a duty im- 
posed by the postulates of the humanitarian idea. 

The idea of God as an>thing but a crutch for frail humanity seems 
not to have touched Dostoievsky. As Makar Ivanovich says in Raw 
Youth : "It is impossible to be a man and not bow down to something. 
Such a man could not bear the burden of himself." Bk. II, di. 2, p. 
370). Dostoievsky had no conception of loving God for His own 
sake, *'not out of fear of some punishment or expiation, nor out of love 
for another object, through which we think to attain delist,'* in 
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Spinoza's words, but rather to love Him as the highest good, this being 
"the sum of the divine law and its highest commandment." (Opera, 
quae supersunt omnia, Icnae, 1802, Tractatus TheoL Politicus, Chap. 
IV, p. 2o'). 

At this point in the ethical development of man it is not necessary 
to argue that belief in personal immortality and a definite body of 
religious teaching is not essential to a morally commendable life. There 
IS no denial that Dostoievsky's ethics are still largely accepted by Christen- 
dom. Whatever one may think of such attempts as Guyau's and 
Nietzsche's at constructing morality on a new basis, it is patent that 
our ethics has emancipated Itself from religion. As a writer who ap- 
parently represents the current thought of our age has stated (A Psycho- 
logical Study of Religion, James H. Leuba, Macmillan, 1912, p. 325): 
'*In the independence of moral appreciation from transcendental beliefs 
lies the very assurance needed to tide over this 'unbelieving generation'. 
Dostoievsky, as a moralist, must appear to "this unbelieving generation 
somewhat unreal. His lack of faith in an ordered morality without the 
hope of heaven is a tragedy seen behind the veil of years, and only faintly 
comprehended by a generation which Leuba believes is "very well organ- 
ized to live an individually finite life on this temporary planet.** 

ip. 309). 
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Chapter X. 
THE ANT-HILL 

There are two ways of approaching the problem of social improve- 
ment: one, through institutions, the other, through individual regenera- 
tion. One is the outer, the other the inner road. Dostoievsky, like 
many other men who are identified with Russian literature, adhered 
passionately to the second method of approach. On the other hand, 
the great mass of the liberal intellectuals, the intelligentsia as a whole, 
upheld the first both in theory- and practice. It is little realized how 
fundamentally the outl(X)k on life of the great masters of Russian litera- 
ture diverged from that of the intellectual class to which they ostensibly 
addressed themselves. 

Dostoievsky looked for social improvement from personal self-per- 
fection in the Christian sense. This he has in common with all Slavo- 
phils. "H there are brothers, there will be a brotherhood," Dostoievsky 
wrote in the Diary for 1880. "But if there are no brothers, no 'institu- 
tion' will give you brotherhood. What is the sense of setting up an 
'institution' and inscribing upon it: Liberte, Egalitc, Fratemitc? Noth- 
ing will come out of it, so that in the end you will inevitably have to 
complete the phrase with 'ou la mort', and brothers will begin to cut 
oflF each others' heads, in order to obtain brotherhood through a 'civic 
institution'." (v. XXL, p. 469). /^Social ideals independent of moral 
ideals "neither have, nor have had, nor ever could have any existence at 



I all!'* To divide the moral from the civic is to divide the indivisible 

I into "two dead halves." "The ant," says Dostoievsky, "knows the 

j formula of its ant-hill, the bee knows that of the beehive . . • but 

man decs not know his formula. Wlience then does the ideal of civic 
' * organization in human society come? Follow it up historically, and 

you will sec whence it comes. You will see that it is solely the product 
of the moral self-perfection of units. . • In the beginning of each 
nationality, the moral idea always preceded the origin of the nationality, 
/or it was this that created the nationality. (Diary, l88o, v. XXL, p. 

467). 

Dostoievsky felt the need fur religious sanction and guidance not only 
in the field of individual but also social morality. The spectacle of 
humanity organizing its life on the assumption of a God-bereft world 
was one of his persistent nightmares. 

Quite early in the development of his thought Dostoievsky came to 
identify this tendency to settle on earth without God, with socialism. 
He perceived socialism, like everything else, on the religious plane. It 
was to him the apotheosis of atheism and the self-deification of man, 
the doctrine of the anti-Christ. "Socialism," says Shatov, w*ho is un- 
mistakably Dostoievsky's niouth-piece, "is from its very nature bound 
to be atheism, seeing thai it has from the ver)* first proclaimed that it 
is an atheistic organization of societ)*, and that it intends to establish 
itself exclusively on the elements of science and reason." (The Pos- 
sessed, pt. II, ch. I, 7, p. 232). 

To understand properly Dostoievsky's attitude toward what he 
interchangeably and with characteristic laxity called socialism or com- 
munism, it is important to appreciate that his connotation of those terms 
was the socialism he had come to know in the Forties. The notion 
which he had acquired in his youth remained imbedded in his mind 
like a fossil. His familiarity with the socialist doctrines did not go 
beyond the systems of so-called Utopian communism, with its rationalistic 
assumption of the possibility' of changing the world overnight by per- 
suasion, and its neglect of the forces sh-iping the historical process. The 
later phases of socialism remained practically incomprehensible to him, 
although he does mention Marx and the Paris Commune. In this respect 
* . Dostoievsky's was a typical case of arrested development. One cannot 

help suspecting him of a sneaking concurrence with the definition of 
socialism given by the incomparable Kolya, the Russian antipode of 
Penrod: "That's when all are equal, and all have property in com- 
mon, there are no marriages and everyone has any religion and laws he 
likes best, and all the rest of it." (The Brothers Karamazov, pt. IV.. 
bk. X., ch. III., p. 566-7). 

As early as in the Winter Notes (1862) Dostoievsky offered a 
criticism of socialism. Having pointed out the lack of natural impulse 
toward brotherhood in the West, Dostoievsky observes that in despair 
the socialist, seeing this, tries to promote brotherhood by artificial means, 
such as an appeal to reason and self-interest. The outcome is lament- 
able. With obvious glee, Dostoievsky reports the fact that six months 
after Cabet founded his commune, the brethren brought suit against 
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him. He concludes that mnn prefers the miser}' of a chaotic world 
to an ant-hill. This image of the ant-hill as the symbol of the socialistic 
millennium recurs with the persistency of a tic throughout his work. 

Writing to Strakhov in 187 1, Dostoievsky said: "At bottom the 
entire (Communistic?) movement is but a repetition of the Russian 
delusion that men can reconstruct the world by reason and experience 
(Positivism). . . A moral basis (taken from Positivist teachings) 
for society is not only incapable of producing any results whatever, but 
can't possibly even define itself to itself, and so must always lose its 
way amid aspirations and ideals. Have we not sufficient evidence by 
this time to be able to prove that a society is not thus to be built up, 
that quite otherwhere lies the common good, r4nd that this common 
good reposes on things different altogether from those hitherto accepted?" 

Rejection of the revealed formula of salvation, that, is, love, resulted, 
according to Dostoievsky, in a desire to create a human ant-hill, a 
mechanical conglomeration of individuals. This, in turn, led 10 the 
Darwinian theor)% and such doctrines as this: "• . . rob the rich, 
. . • flood the world with blood, and everything will, of course, 
fall into place, of itself." (Diary, v. XXI., p. 372). The next step 
is anarchy, which can only culminate in cannibalism. Similar ideas 
Dostoievsky expressed in Crime and Punishment, using Razumikhin, 
the raisonneur of the piece, as his proxy: "They (the Socialists) don't 
recognize that humanity, developing by an historical living process, will 
become at last a normal society, but they believe that a social system 
that has come out of some mathematical brain is going to organize all 
humanit>' at once and make it just and sinless in an instant quicker than 
any living process! (Crime and Punishment, pt. HI, ch. V., 5, p. 234). 

If reason is to be the sole guide in organizing our social existence, 
despotism is the inevitable result, Dostoievsky believes. In The Pos- 
sessed he imagines a bizarre Utopia, the author of which, starting with 
boundless freedom, arrives at limitless despotism. The socialist ideal 
is to Dostoievsky the reduction of all humanity to a common de- 
nominator. "The Paris Commune and Western Socialism do not desire 
better men (1. e., aristocracy of talent) but equality. They would cut 
off the heads of Shakespeare and of Raphael." (Biography, p. 357). 

A passage in the Diary for 1877 summarizes Dostoievsky's attitude 
toward socialism. He makes the leaders of the Western proletariat declare 
that "they do not believe the bourgeoisie capable of becoming brothers to 
the people; that they are therefore attacking the bourgeoisie by main 
force and excluding them from the brotherhood: 'the brotherhood will 
be formed afterwards, and you — ^}'ou are ten million heads doomed 
to destruction; you are done for, for the sake of humanity's happiness 1 
Other ringleaders already say that they want no brotherhood, that 
Christianity is nonsense, and the future mankind will organize itself on 
. scientific grounds.'' 

Dostoievsky stages a debate between the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letarians. The bourgeoisie declare that "this society on a scientific 
foundation, is a pure fantasy, that they (socialists) imagine man dif!er- 
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cnt from what nature has made him; that it is hard and impossible for 
man to renounce the ri^ht of property* family, and freedom ; that they 
demand too much sacrifice from the future individual; that such a 
regime can be set up only with the aid of frifihtful espionage and 
through the control of a most despotic Government/' In conclusion 
they challenge their opponents to name the force which will make for 
a harmonious and not an enforced union of men in the future. The 
Socialist ringleaders point to utility and necessity, which man himself 
will recognize, and observe that to save himself from destruction and 
death he will voluntarily make all the necessary concessions. The reply 
is that utility and self-preser\'ation alone will never produce a full and 
harmonious union, that no utility will replace the self-will and the 
rights of the individual, that these forces and motives are too weak, 
and that the matter is thus again conjectural. (Diary, v. XXI, p. 
63-65, passim). 
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Chapter XI. 

THE BARE-FOOTED POPE. 

To Dostoievsky socialism was not an isolated phenomenon, without 
tangible antecedents. It was rather a modern avatar of an age-old 
idea. He derived socialism from no less an historical complex than 
Catholicism. The kinship seems to be announced first in The Idiot. \ 

Prince Myshkin declares: "Socialism springs too from — the Catholic 
idea. Like its brother, atheism, it comes from despair in opposition to 
Catholicism on the moral side, to replace the lost moral power of 
religion, to quench the spiritual thirst of parched humanit>% and to 
save them, not by Christ, but also by violence. That, too, is freedom 
through violence, that, too, is union through sword and blood." (The 
Idiot, pt. IV., ch. VII., p. 547). 

The idea is restated at greater length in the Diary, a proof that 
Prince RIyshkin's words were Dostoievsky's thought. "The very pres- 
ent-day French socialism," says Dostoievsky, "seemingly an ardent pro- 
test against the Catholic idea on the part of all the individuals and 
nations tormented and suffocated by it, who desire at any price to live 
and continue to live w*ithout Catholicism, — this very protest, which 
began practically with the end of the past century (but in reality earlier), 
h nothing but the truest and most direct continuation of the Catholic 
idea, its fullest and definitive culmination, its fatal consequence, elab- 
orated through centuries.*' (Diar)% v. XXL, p. 56). 

Dostoievsky perceived not only a genetic relationship, but also the 
possibility of an actual union between the Socialists and the militant 
Church of Rome. He was haunted by the idea that as a last h<^ 
Catholicism would make common cause with the communists. Every- 
where he saw signs that the Catholic clergy was making overtures to 
the plebs, bidding for their support. This idea was first casually 
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indicated in The Possessed and later developed in the Diary. Writ- 
inp in 1873 about the letter of the Pope (Pious IX) to Emperor 
William, he pointed out that this was perhaps the last attempt on th«! 
part of the papacy to secure the support of the rulers, an attempt doomed 
to failure. **These last hopes," he continues, "will prove vain, and for 
the first time in fifteen hundred years Rome will perceive that it Is 
high time to settle up with the hif^hest of the earth and abandon all 
hope of aid from the kin^f And, believe me, Rome will be able to 
turn to the masses, to the same masses which Rome has always haughtily 
repelled, and from whom it concealed even the Gospels, forbidding their 
translation. The Pope will know how to come out to the people 
walking and barefoot, poor and naked, with an army of 20,000 Jesuit 
warriors, skilful in the art of capturing human souls. Will Karl 
Marx and Bakunin prevail against such an army? Hardly; Catholicism 
will know how to compromise wherever necessary and reconcile all. 
And it is the easiest thing to persuade the dark and beggarly masses 
that Communism is the same as Christianity' and that Christ spoke of 
nothing else. Aren*t there even now intelligent and witty socialists 
who arc convinced that the two things are the same and who seriously 
take the Anti-Christ for Christ? . ." {Grazhdanin, No. 41, 1873, v. 
XIX, p. 342). 

Dostoievsky reiterates this idea in tlie first issue of the Grazhdanin 
for the following year and in 1876 he returns to it anew. "Hitherto," 
he says, "it (Catholicism) fornicated with the strong of the earth and 
depended upon them unto the last. But the time has now come, it 
seems, vhen Roman Catholicism will abandon the earthly rulers, who, 
besides, have themselves betrayed it and had long since opened a universal 
hunt against it in Europe, a hunt which is now definitely organiaied. • • 
I repeat, this terrible army (the Pope's) has too sharp eyes not to 
discern at last where is now the real power to lean upon. Having lost 
its allies, the kings, Catholicism will doubtless turn to the demos." 

The Pope's servants will bring a new Christ to the people and 
tell them this, among other* things: ''Formerly the chief strength of 
faith lay in meekness, but now the end of meekness has come, and the 
Pope has the right to abrogate it, for he hxs all power. Yes, you arc 
all brothers, and Christ himself has enjoined upon you all to be brothers; 
but if your older brothers do not wish to accept you as brothers, take 
sticks, enter their houses by force and force them to be your brothers. 
Christ waited long for your dissolute older brothers to repent and now 
He allows you to declare: Fraternite 011 la mort (Be my brother or 
ofl with your head!). If your brother does not want to share his 
possessions with you, take his all, for Christ waited long for his repent- 
ance, and now the time of wrath and vengeance is come. Know also 
that you are guiltless of all your past and future sins, for they come 
only from 3'our poverty. . . Rejoice then and be gay, for the earthly 
paradise is here; you shall all become rich and through wealth — right- 
eous, for all your desires will be fulfilled, and you will be deprived of 
all cause for evil." And the demos will lend its ear to these words. 

In Dostoievsky's judgment, Catholicism shared with socialism a tend- 
ency toward rationalism. It looked for enlightenment to the lumen 
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raiurale. Both were built on the principle of mankind's enforced and 
purely external unity. This conception, be it mentioned in passing, was 
a part of the Slavophil doctrine. It was clearly enunciated fcy the 
pmtifex maximus of the school, Khomyakov. 

Dostoievsky did not hesitate to go a step further. He declared 
Catholicism anti-Christian and indeed atheistic ''Catholicism," says 
Prince Myshkin, revealing one of Dostoievskys cherished ideas, "is 
as good as an un-Christian religion. • . And in the 'second place, 
Roman Catholicism is even worse than atheism itself in my opinion. • . 
Atheism only preaches a negation, but Catholicism goes further: it 
preaches a distorted Christ, a Christ calumniated and defamed by them- 
selves, tiie opposite of Christ! It preaches the Anti-Christ. • •'* (The 
Idiot, pt. IV., ch. VII., p. 545-6). A similar thought is attributed by 
Shatov to Starvrogin in The Possessed. (See pt. II., ch. I., p. aji-a). 

Dostoievsky evolved a theory of Catholicism, which is perhaps as 
fantastic as any product of his brain. It was first casually indicated 
in The Possessed, later developed in the Diary, and finally set forth 
in the legend of the Grand Inquisitor, contained in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. His trend of thought, expurgated of all irrelevancies and 
entangling alliances, may be stated as follows: Socialism does away 
wholly with the religious values; it sets out to organize society in a 
God-emancipated world, placing its hope in reason and force, the guar- 
an tees of the perfectibility of mankind. Catholicism, on the other 
hand, considered as the Catholic principle embodied historically in the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, also denies the existence of God. 
But, unlike socialism, Catholicism does not accept the postulate of per- 
fectible humanity. Yet it offers mankind a love which is pity for its 
suffering and indulgence of its weakness. The Catholic Church be- 
lieves that man, without God, will pass through anarchy to self- 
destructive cannibalism. It repudiates (Thrist who burdened man*s weak 
shoulders with the fearful gift of free choice. It joins the legions of 
Lucifer by enslaving humanity, through miracle, mystery, and author- 
ity, in an enforced ifaith. Shigalov's Utopia is both a parody on social- 
ism and a foreshadowing of this conception of Catholicism. This, 
previously indicated elsewhere, is fully embodied in the famous legend 
of the Grand Inquisitor, the unwritten poem of Ivan Karamazov. (The 
Brothers Karanr.azov, Bk. V., ch. V.). 

The Grand Inquisitor is the mouthpiece of the Catholic idea. These 
are his words, in part, to Jesus, whom, according to the legend, he had 
thrust into prison for daring to return to earth and interfere widi 
the work of the Church : "For fifteen centuries we have been wrestling 
with Thy freedom, but now it is ended and over for good. . • Nothing 
has ever been more insupportable for a man and a human society than 
freedom. . . Thou didst promise them (men) the bread of heaven, 
but I repeat again, can it compare with eardhly bread in the eye^ of the 
weak, ever sinful and ignoble rare of men?. . . In place of the rigid, 
ancient law, man must hereafter with free heart decide for himself what is 
good and what is evil, having only Thy image before him as guide. • • 
But thou didst think too highly of men therein, for they are slaves of 
course, rebellious by nature. Look round and judge, fifteen centuries 
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have passed — ^look upon them. Whom hast Thou raised up to Thyself? 

I swear man is weaker and baser by nature than Thou has believed 

him. • • Respecting him less, Thou wouldst have asked less of him. 

That would have been more like love, for his burden would have been 

lighter. He is weak and vile. • • Canst Thou have simply come • 

to the elect and for the elect? . . .We have corrected Thy work and 

have founded it upon miracle, mystery, and authority. And men rv 

joiced that they were again led like sheep and that the terrible gift that 

had brought them such suffering was at last lifted from their hearts. • • *, 

We are not working with Thee, but with him (Christ's Tempter). 

That is our mystery." He goes on to depict a perverse theocratic Utopia * 

to be brought about by the Catholic Church. Man will be given ''the 

quiet humble happiness of weak creatures such as they are by nature. • • 

and all will be happy, all the millions of creatures, except the hundred 

thousand who rule over them. • • There will be thousands of millions 

of happy babes and a hundred thousand sufferers who have taken upon 

themselves the curse of the knowledge of good and evil. Peacefully 

they will die, peacefully they will expire in Thy name, and beyond the 

grave they will find nothing but death. But we shall keep the secret, 

and for their happiness we shall allure them with the reward of heaven 

and eternity." 

In the legend the Grand Inquisitor reproaches Christ for having 
rejected all the kingdoms of the earth which the Tempter had offered ^ 

Him. ''Hadst Thou accepted that last counsel of the mighty spirit, 
Thou wouldst have accomplished all that man seeks on earth, that is, 
someone to worship, someone to keep his conscience and some means 
of uniting all in one unanimous and harmonious ant-heap, but the crav- 
ing for universal unity is the third and last anguish of man." And 
the Inquisitor confesses: "We have taken the sword of Ceasar and in / 

taking it, of course, have rejected Thee and followed him (the Devil)." 

Indeed Dostoievsky envisaged the Catholic Church as the heiress of 
Imperial Rome. "To my thinking," says Prince Myshkin, ''Roman 
Catholicism is not even a religion, but simply the continuation of the 
Western Roman Empire, and everything in it is subordinated to that 
idea, faith to begin with. The Pope seized the earth, an earthly throne, 
and grasped the sword; everything has gone on in the same way since, 
only they have added to the sword lying, fraud, deceit, fanaticism, super- 
stition, villainy." (Th^ Idiot, pt. IV., ch. VII., p. 546). C)n one 
occasion Dostoievsky presents the Catholic Church as having preserved 
the principle of the union of humanity by force, a principle derived 
from ancient Rome. (See Diary, v. XXI., p. 56). In one of the 
last issues of the Diary, Dostoievsky traced the history of the Christian 
Church from its very beginning. There too he presented the papacy 
as a continuation of the Roman Empire. (See Diary, 1880, v. XXI., p. 

473)- 

Dostoievsky vtras a man of many animosities. Back of his opinions 
of Catholicism one can easily discern an intense emotional complex. The 
Catholics were his pet aversion, which helps to account for his hatred 
of the Poles. What adds to the piquancy of the situation is the fact 
that, according to the recently published biography of Dostoievsky by 
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his dauf^htcr, his antecedents on his father's side were Polish-Lithuanian 
and Catholic. The biographer points to the fact that the Dostoievskyi 
were zealous and intolerant Catholics. She cites a document showing 
that the Dostoievsky family was hostile toward the monks of an Ortho- 
dox monastery which was under their control. 



Chapter XII. 

MAREY'S ZIPOON 

Dostoievsky's religious ideal was the free spiritual union of man- 
kind in Christ, as opposed to the enforced and godless mechanical cons- 
bination of men in Catholicism and in the socialistic millennium. This 
Dostoievsky believed to be not his personal creed, elaborated in the 
privacy of his own consciousness, but rather the very essense of the 
Orthodox faith, preserved among the masses of the Russian pe(H>le. 
To them, he insisted, he owed his religion. As a matter of ^t, in 
Dostoievsky an intense religious consciousness goes hand in hand with 
a powerful democratic instinct which was, it may be noted characteris- 
tic of the older Slavophils. ("In the public, [i. e., the educated 
classes]," says K. Aksakov, "there is filth in gold; in the masses, gold 
in filth.") However much at variance he may have been with the 
Russian intellectuals on other points, he had this in common with them, 
that he shared their cult of the people, believing with the intellectuals 
that they were the sole source of Sweetness and Light The ferment 
of individualism affects only the crust of Russian culture. Russia 
escaped the individualizing influences of the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation. Russian thought still breathes and has its being in the 
collective consciousness of the people, whether real or fictive. The 
populist complex was a controlling principle in Dostoievsky's ideology, 
as it was in the ideology of intellectual Russia. 

One of the most remarkable passages of Dostoievsky's Diary (Feb- 
ruary, 1876, V. XX., ch. I, p. 52-56) deals with a childhood episode 
of interest in this connection. It was an Easter day in the Omsk 
prison. To save himself from the sickening spectacle of the holiday, 
with all the filth and brutality of drinking, gambling and fighting, he 
lay down on his miserable bed and, feigning sleep, plunged into re- 
miniscence. He recalled a long-forgotten incident of his childhood. He 
saw himself a boy of nine roaming the copse in the family estate on 
a clear, windy August day. He was getting ready to start for the 
birch grove to gather mushrooms, when the cry "'A wolf I" suddenly 
tore the deep silence of the countryside. 

*'I cried out, and, beside myself with fear, shouting at the top of 
my voice, ran out of the clearing straight toward a plowing peasant. 

''It was our peasant Marey. . . I knew him, aldioug^ I had 
never had an occasion to speak to him before. Hearing my outcry, he 
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stopped his mare in surprise, and when I caught, on the run, the plow 
with one hand and his sleeve with the other, he became aware of my 
fright. 

■ 

" *A wolf !' I cried out, panting. -^ .. 

"He threw up his head and looked around. He had apparently 
believed me for a moment. 

"'Where is the wolf r ^^ 

" 'Shouted. . . someone just shouted: "A wolf!" ' I stammered. -; 

"'What are you talking about? What wolf? You imagined it, 
my boy. There aren't any wolves here/ he mumbled, trying to re- 
assure me. But shivering with my whole body, I tightened my hold 
of his xipoon (coat). I must have been very pale. He looked at me 
with an alarmed smile, apparently fearing and anxious for me. 

" 'Look how he is frightened, oh, oh!' he shook his head. 'Enough, 
sonny. A child, ah!' 

"He stretched out his arm, and suddenly stroked my cheek. 

" 'Well, enough, sonny. Christ be with you ; cross yourself.* But 
I did not cross myself; the comers of my lips trembled, and this seems 
to have particularly struck him. He gently stretched out his large 
soil-stained finger with a black nail and gently touched my quivering 
lips. 

"'A child!' he smiled at me with a long, motherly smile." The 
boy gradually recovered from the effects of his hallucination and left 
Marey, after the peasant had made the sign of the cross over him. 

Aroused by this memory, Dostoievsky sat up on his bed, he relates, 
and suddenly as if by magic he could look at his fellow-prisoners with- 
out hatred or repugnance. "I walked off looking into the faces of the 
men I met," he concludes the narrative. "This shaven peasant, with- 
brands on his drunken face, shouting hoarsely a drunken song, is he not 
perhaps the same Marey?" 

In a sense, all his life Dostoievsky clung to Marey's xipoon, trembling 
with hysterical fear of the Wolf. The "people" {narod) came to mean 
to him the great life-giving principle, the vessel of grace and the haven 
of salvation. 

Dostoievsky uses the term narod in the sense of the masses, in other 
words, the peasantry. Yet it is important to note that he attributes 
no particular virtue to the lower classes as an economic category. He 
worships the masses because, owing to the circumstances of Russia's 
historical development, they alone have preserved the national spirit 
intact. At times he is willing to concede that an element of the old 
Russian aristocracy has also remained faithful to the national heritage, 
and then his sympathy goes out to that class. Dostoievsky's populism 
is of nationalist rather than democratic derivation. In principle, li^ is 
not opposed to aristocracy, to which he refers in the old Russian term, 
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''better men/' It is well to repeat in this connection that Dostoievsky 
himself was far from innocent of pride in his noble ancestry. 

Dostoievsky's Notebook allows us to surprise his thought in its 
nascent state and himself off the stage* It contains perhaps the most 
forceful, if incoherent* expression of his worship of the people: "The 
Russian people are the ideal of human beauty. To present without 
fail this beauty, the aristocratic type, etc, "he exhorts himself. "One 
unwillingly feels equality; after a while you feel that they are superior 
to you." (Biography, p. 358). And elsewhere: "The people. Every- 
thing is there. It is a sea of which we are not aware, having locked 
and fenced ourselves in from the people in a Finnish swamp (I e., 
Petrograd)." (Biography, p. 359)* 

In the last issue of his Diary, which came out after the author's deadi, 
he winds up a long discussion on Russia's internal situation as follows: 
"I only wish that it should be impartially understood that, above all, 
I stand for the people, that in their soul, their great powers which no 
one as yet knows in all their scope and grandeur, I believe, as in a 
thing holy, that I believe in their saving destiny, in the great, national, 
conservative and creative spirit, and I yearn for one thing only: that 
all may see it" (Diary, v. ai, p. 505). 

Zosima teaches: "Salvation will come from the people, from their 
faith and their meekness. . • I've been struck all my life in our great 
people by their dignity, their true and seeming dignity. I've seen it 
myself. . . They are not servile, and even after two centuries of serf* 
dom, they are free in manner and bearing, yet without insolence, and 
not revengeful and not envious." (The Brothers Karamazov, Bk. VL, 
ch. III., p. 336). 

Love, enjoins Dostoievsky, not the imaginary, idealized people, but 
the people in all their repulsive reality, and above all, love what they 
love and worship their God. "In a Russian of the masses one must 
distinguish his beauty from the barbarity which is an external accre- 
tion. . . Judge the Russian people not by the abominations whidi 
they so often commit, but by the great and holy things for which they 
sigh in their very abomination. . . Judge our people not by what they 
are, but by what they would wish to become. Their ideals are strong 
and holy, and it was these that saved them during the centuries of 
torments; from times immemorial these have grown into their soul 
and endowed it forever with simple-heartedness and good faith, sin- 
cerity and an open broad-minded intelligence, and all diat in an attrac- 
tive harmonious combination. . . And if at the same time there is 
so much filth, the Russian is the one to suffer from it most, and he 
believes that all this is external and temporary, a diabolical suggestion, 
that the dark will end and that without fail some time eternal light 
will shine forth. • • it is we who must bow to the people and await 
from them everything, thought and image; we must bow before the 
people's truth. • • In a word, we must incline like prodigal sons, 
who for two hundred years were not at home, but who returned, 
Russians. • ." (Diary, v. XX., p. 48-51). It will be remembered 
that in the Vremya years Dostoievsky advocated a compromise b etw e en 
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the people's truth and the Russian culture-bearers. It appears that in 
later years he inclined toward an unconditional acceptance of the popular 
native outlook. 

In his obituary of Nekrasov, Dostoievsky wrote: "To love, that is 
to pity the people for their wants, poverty, sufferings, is within the 
rK)wer of any barin (master), especially of those who are humane and 
enlightened after the European fashion. But the people want to be 
loved not only for their sufferings, but for themselves. What does diat 
mean? 'Love what I love, honor what I honor.' That's what it 
means. That is what the people will answer you. Otherwise they 
will never recognize you as one of their own, no matter how much 
you may grieve for them." (Diary, v. 21, p. 403). And Dostoievsky 
asserts that it was exactly in this fashion that the great Russian writers, 
such as Pushkin, Lermontov, Nekrasov loved their people.*) 

One does not explore a sanctuary, until the altars are abandoned. 
And to Dostoievsky the people were a living shrine. Besides, it is far 
easier to worship than to know. Dostoievsky's extravagant enthusiasm, 
which was in the nature of an emotional complex, did not go hand in 
hand with a factual knowledge of the people. It must be remembered 
that his prison experiences brought him in contact with exceptional 
individuals under highly abnormal conditions. Nor could his two 
years in the army acquaint him with the normal life of the peasant. It 
is incontrovertible that Dostoievsky, no less than Torgenev, was an 
outsider to the works and days of the masses. There is indirect proof 
of this in the fact that the life of the people figures in Dostoievsky's 
novels chiefly as an absorbing topic of conversation. 



Chapter XIII. 

THE GODBEARING PEOPLE 

The Russian idea is embodied in the Russian religion. This was one 
of the chief tenets of Slavophilism. "The principle of the whole life of 
the Russian people is the Orthodox faith," declares the leader of the 
Slavophils, Aksakov. *\ . .Russian history . . . can be read like 
the Lives of Saints." (Complete Works, Moscow, 1889, v. I., p. 597). 
Dostoievsky accepted this idea, with all its implications. Perhaps its 
most forceful expression occurs in the following passage taken from 
the Notebook: "Formula: the Russian people is wholly in Orthodoxy 
(i. e., identified with) and in its idea. It has nothing else and it needs 
nothing else, for Orthodoxy is everything. Orthodoxy is die Church, 
and the Church is the crowning of the edifice and forever. . • Who 



•To exemplify the mora] exeellenec of the RoMiaa raitifi, Dostoievsky eRca the 
case of his old nurse, wKo offered his parents nil her snvinss when Uielr tf tnfe, Dnrovwyi;, 
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did he mention that his father was suffocated with the cushions of his own carriam hv 
his own serfs. Dostoievsky was perfectly awart of thfe fact, thooch it has only necBtlF 
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docs not understand Orthodoxy will never understand anything about 
the people. Furthermore, he cannot even love the Russian people.** 
(Biography, p. 360). This idea is reiterated in the last issue of the 
Diary: "Su^tantially there is no other idea in our people except this 
(Orthodoxy) and everything emanates from it, at least so our pe(H>le 
will, with all their heart and profound conviction. They wish that all 
they have and all they are given should issue from this single idea.'* 
(v. XXL, p. 497). The intimate connection between the Russian 
national idea and religion is again asserted in a letter to Dr. Blagonravov 
from Petrograd, Dec 19, 1880, in the following terms: *'A Russian 
who abjures nationalism is either an atheist or indifferent to religious 
questions. And the converse, an atheist or indifferentist cannot possibly 
understand the Russian people and Russian nationalism.** Again, in 
the Pushkin speech we read: '^The greatest school of Christianity 
through which it (i. e., the Russian people) has passed are the cen- 
turies of innumerable and unending sufferings which it has endured 
through its history when, deserted by all, it remained with Christ alone, 
Christ the consoler, whom it had taken into its soul forever and who 
in turn had saved its despairing soul.'* (Journal of an Author, p. 73). 
Tht people sin, he says elsewhere in the ^>eech, but ''in their highest 
and most crucial moment our people have always decided every matter 
of their common weal absolutely according to Christ.** (Ibid., p. 75). 

A belief in the peculiar religious endowment of the Russian people 
was not by any means confined to the last years of Dostoievsky's life. 
It is fully developed in The Possessed, where Shatov elaborates a theory 
which combines a religious nationalism ("The people is the body of 
God." "He who has no people has no God.** p. 31) with a messianic 
thesis ("Only one nation is God-bearing — that is the Russian people**). 
From Stavrogin Shatov learned that "An atheist cannot be a Russian. 
An atheist at once ceases to be a Russian.'* (The Possessed, p. 231-234, 
passim) » 

"Our people,** says Zosima, "still believe in righteousness, have faidi 
in God and weep tears of devotion. It is different with the other classes. 
They, following science, want to base justice on reason alone, but not 
on Christ as before, and they have already proclaimed that there is 
no crime, that there is no sin. • •'* (The Brothers Karamazov, Bk. VI., 
ch. III., p. 336). Dostoievsky was willing to concede a measure of worth 
to the aristocracy, but he poured out all the vials of his wrath upon the 
hapless middle class. Ever since Herpen, the bourgeoisie has been the tar- 
get for the ceaseless shafts of the Russian writers. We have seen that as 
early as 1862, in the Winter Notes, Dostoievsky uttered an indictment of 
the European middle class. Later he attributed the physical and moral de- 
generation of France to the reign of the bourgeoisie. (See Diary, v. XX., 
p. 272). The fundamental principle of the bourgeoisie he formulated 
thus: "Each for himself and only for himself, and all intercourse among 
people exclusively for the individual.'* Exploitation of the poor ^ the 
rich and ruthlessness toward the lower classes the bourgeoisie erected 
into a virtue. The coming of their reign Dostoievsky pictures thus: 
"The complete triumph of ideas is coming, ideas before which the 
feelings of humaneness, the thirst for truth, emotions, Qiristian and 
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national • • • will capitulate. Materialism, a blind carnivorous thirst 
tor personal safety, a thirst for the personal accumulation of money 
by adl means, is coming; all that is accepted as the highest goal, a4 
reason, as freedom. Instead of the Christian idea of salvation by means 
of the most infinite moral and brotherly union of human beings. (Diary» 
V. XXI., p. 95, passim). The advance of money power offended in 
him the instincts of a democrat and at the same time outraged the 
aristocratic impulses which lingered in him. He contemplated with 
passionate hatred the progress of industrialism, the factories and banks. 
Hence, his hatred for the Jews in whom he saw the begetters of capital- 
ism. He is horrified at the prospect of money ordering the life of the 
nation and of the individual. It is noteworthy that in the novels the 
accumulation of wealth is always associated with the most repulsive 
traits of character. 

The political revolution, in the form in which it was preached during 
his time, Dostoievsky viewed as a conspiracy of the middle class against 
the people. "£r wusste," Otto Kaus puts it, *'dass der Nihilist von 
Heute der Industrieritter von Morgen sein wird, der Aufklaerungs^ 
apostel zum Bankdirektor avancieren werde, der Propazondist zum 
Azenten." (Dostojcwski, Muenchen, 1916, p. 1 15) He had the 
intuition that the middle class revolution would mean merely a change 
of masters as far as the people was concerned — z change for the worse. 
This is Dostoievsky *s point of contact with the extreme revolutionary 
populists. In 1879 their great theorist, Mikhailovsky, insisted that 
"the political reform will be taken advantage of only by the privilege! 
classes and at that to the prejudice of the popular masses." (See 
Pamyati Goltzeva, edited by Kizevetter, p. 107, quoted in Gryaduschaya 
Russiya, no. I, 1920, p. 278). 

The Russian liberals, with their gospel of constitutionalism, he 
despised and hated. In the last issue of his Diary (January, 1881) he 
discusses "the crowning of the edifice," which was the euphemistic term 
used in the Russian press to describe a parliamentary regime. He 
cannot find enough abuse to heap upon the "white vests" (Liberals) 
and the "zoverilnya*' (talkcry: parliament). Such a "talkery" may be 
tormed, he admits, but it will be a pitiful failure: "They will only 
knock their foreheads against each other in the dark." The ideas of the 
Liberals are "precisely those which are in the highest degree unlike the 
Russian national outlook on life, the people's most sacred expectations 
and beliefs." Never will the "white vests" be shoulder to shoulder 
with the "stinking zipoon and bast shoe." With such an attitude, 
Dostoievsky believes, the victorious bourgeoisie will again enslave the 
people, as it was enslaved by serfdom, (v. XXL, p. 484, passim). 
"The Zemstvo institutions and all these ofHces, what are they with 
regard to the people? 'A quelle sauce voulez-vous quon vous manget 
Mais non, nous ne voulons pas, etc. .. .."' (Notebook, Biog. p. 359). 
Under the head "G>nstitution" we find this tirade in the Notebook: 
*'But you will represent the interests of your society and not at all 
those of the people. You will again enslave them. You will beg for 
cannon against them I And the press you will exile to Siberia at the 
slightest sign of your displeasure with it I It will not be allowed not 
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only to say something against you, but to breathe in your presence.*' 
(Ibid., p. 360). Another entry in the Notebook reads: ''Westernism 
v^ a fully-armed party, ready to battle against the people, a political 
party. • • It disdains the idea of the organic spiritual solidarity of 
the people with the Czar, and prates of the European silly woman 
(i. e., the constitution, konstitutziya, a feminine noun in Russian) » 
and of course wants her for its own interest, for the crowning of the 
edifice, so that we may look like Europeans. For if the people do not 
want this woman (baba) between themselves and the Czar, and be- 
lieve as before that they are children, literally children, and the Czar 
their father, then the only thing left to do is to fetter the people again: 

This silly woman 

From Europe we shall (an unprinuble word) ; 

The . • • (apparently the Czar) we shall call to account. 
And chain the people anew.*' 

Toward the end of his life Dostoievsky conceded the necessity of 
consulting the people about their needs: "Call the grey zipoont and 
ask them about their needs, and they will tell you the truth. . . And 
no great preparations and gatherings are necessary; the inquiry may be 
conducted locally, by districts (uyezJs) and cottages. Even locally 
our people will say just what they would have said when gathered 
together, for they are one. • • Each locality would only add its par- 
ticular local trait, but on the whole and in general everything will 
come out harmonious and united.*' The details of this charming scheme 
Dostoievsky prudently leaves to the authorities. Dostoievsky insists 
that for the time being only the peasant, the real peasant, should be 
allowed to express himself. What he wants is a sort of a dictatorship 
of the toiling peasantry. But it is a crowned dictatorship. Dostoievsky's 
was the dream of a peasant empire, autocratically ruled, which, as we 
shall see later, was ultimately to assume the form of a theocracy. 

Dostoievsky's political ideal was what he believed to be the political 
ideal of the masses, namely, autocracy, of a patriardial, sentimental 
sort. The people are the Czar's children. This is no mere word 
formula, Dostoievsky insists. *'No, there is an idea here, profound and 
most original ; there is an organism here, alive and powerful, the organ- 
ism of the people fused with their Czar into one. • . For the people 
the Czar is the embodiment of themselves, of their entire idea, hopes and 
beliefs. . • Among us this attitude toward the Czar is the real, 
adamantine foundation, on which all reforms among us can and will 
be based. If you wish, we in Russia have no other force, creative, 
conservative and guilding, except this organic living bond with the 
people, and from it everything flows among us. . . Full civic freedom 
can be established among us more fully than anywhere else in the world, 
(more than) in Europe or in North America, and on the same adaman- 
tine foundation will it be built ; not by a written sheet will it be con- 
firmed, but it will be built on the childlike love of the people for the 
Czar, as their father, since children can be allowed more than is diink- 
able among others, contractual people (i. e., those whose political life 



is based on contract rather than on love) : children can be trusted and 
Itermitted much that is unprecedented anywhere else, for children will 
not betray their father, and (the Russian people) like children, will 
receive from him any correction of any error with love." (Diary, 1881, 
V. XXL, p. 501-2). 

Substantially identical ideas were expressed by Dostoievsk previously 
in his address to the Czar on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his reign, which Dostoievsky read at the session of the Slav 
Charitable Society on February 14, i88a 

These opinions Dostoievsky obviously imposed upon life without 
due regard to its realities. How the Russian idea could at the same 
time embody both the Orthodox faith as deHned by Dostoievsky and 
the theory and practice of Russian autocracy is more than our poor 
Euclidean understanding can compass. 



Chapter XIV. 

"AND NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET.'' 

For the last century or more Russia's group mind seems to have 
been dominated by a vast election complex. This complex involved 
a belief in Russia's unique historic destiny and the convictions th^t 
her pre-ordained task is to effect the re-birth of humanity. The 
complex dominated the Slavophil teachings, but even the Westerners 
did not eschew it. 

Chadayev, in whose crystalline thought the problem of Russia's 
national self<onsciousness was first posited, began by a sweeping nega- 
tion. He declared that if Russia had not spread herelf from the 
Vistula to the Pacific and from Finland to the Caucasus, no one would 
have noticed her. T>'pically enough* he passed from an excess of self- 
negation to as excess of self-assertion. In the end he arrogated to 
Russia the arbitrament of the world and the privilege of bringing its 
problems to ultimate solution. In 1861 Chemyshevski, the theorist of 
radical populism, observed with disapproval that the most dyed-in-the- 
wool Westerner was often a Slavophil, in the sense that he believed 
that "we are called to renew the life of the civilized world, to bring 
into it higher elements which alone it cannot achieve.^ 
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Revolutionary populism repudiated the religious and political prin- 
ciples of Slavophilism, but adhered to the belief that "forest and steppe 
Russia is the untidy village cradle in which restlessly tosses and helplessly 
cries the future of the world." Herzen's views are clearly the synthesb 
of political radicalism with Slavophil messianism. The only light for 
the world that Herzen, after the revolution of 1848, saw in his exile 
was a dim, wavering gleam emanating from a luchina (i. e., splinter used 
as a candle) burning in a muzhik's hut. Nor did Chemyshevski escape 
the fascination of the complex. "History/' he says, speaking of 
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like a granny, loves best her youngest grandchild. To the late-comers 
she gives not the bones, but the marrow of the bones, in the break- 
ing of which Europe has badly bruised her fingers.'* One of the earliest 
documents of the Russian revolutionary movement has these character- 
istic passages: ''Why cannot Russia arrive at a new order unknown 
even in America?. . . There are principles in our life, entirely un- 
known to Europeans. . . We are a belated people, and therein lies 
our salvation. We must bless fate that we did not live the life of 
Europe. • . We resemble new settlers ; we have nothing to break. • • 
No one goes further in negation than we Russians. Why is it?^ Be- 
cause we have no political past, we are not bound by any traditions, 
we are standing on virgin soil. • . That is why we have no fear of 
the future, as Western Europe has; that is why we bravely go to meet 
the revolution; we even desire it. We believe in our fresh forces; we 
believe that we are called to introduce a new principle into history, 
and say our own word." (Proclamation by M. L. Mikhailov, i86l, 
see M. K. Lcmke, Delo M. J. Mikhailova, 1861, in Byloye, Jan. 1906, 
St. Petersburg, p. 1 14). 

Dostoievsky's thought, too, was dominated by the complex of national 
election. As a matter of fact, what may be termed Russian messianism 
can be best studied in Dostoievsky's writings. The belief in Russia's 
exclusive mission is based upon a peculiar theory of European history. 
The chief element in this theory is the opposition of Russia to the rest 
of the civilized world, that is, Western Europe. He accepted the 
fundamental Slavophil thesis of the effete West. As early as the Winter 
Notes he definitely committed himself thereto. In his negation of the 
West there was on the one hand an emotional attitude of hatred and on 
the other an intellectual conviction that European culture was doomed 
to perish. 

Dostoievsky interprets the history of Europe in the terms of class 
struggle, as a clash between the third and the fourth estate. But he 
does this not out of allegiance to the method of historical materialism, 
but rather to condemn the spirit of discord stalking through ungodly 
Europe. ''Both sides (i. e., the bourgeoisie and the proletariat) are 
terribly wrong. Both will perish in their sins." (Diary, v. XXL, 
p. 65). Dostoievsky opposes to the European struggle for power the 
Russian way of brotherly union in Christ. Social unrest is undermining 
Europe, while in Russia "our Demos is content and its contentment is 
bound to grow. • . That is why there will be only one colossus left 
on the European continent, namely, Russia. This will happen perhaps 
earlier than is believed. Europe's future belongs to Russia." (Diary, 
V. XX.,' p. 144). 

Vogue, who often met Dostoievsky during the last three years of the 
latter's life, writes :'Vr me rappelle iou jours une sortie quil fit sur Peris, 
un soir que rinspiration le saisit; il en parlait comme Jonas Jevaii porter 
de Ninive, avec un feu d'indignation biblique; j'ai note ses paroles: *Um 
prophbte apparaitra une nuit au Cafe Anglais, il icrira sur le mur les 
trois mots de flamme; c'est de Idque partira le signal de la fin du tneux 
monde, et Paris s'ecroulera dans le sang ei tincendie, avec tout ee qm 



faii son orzuell, set theatres et son Cafe Anzhis. •• •/ Dans Vimazina* 
/ion du voyant, ctt etablissemeni inoffensif representait tombilie di 
Sodome, une caverne d'orz'tes infernales et attirantes, quUl fallait man* 
dire pour nen pas trop rever. II vaticina lonztemps et fort eloguem* 
went sur ce theme." (Vtc E. M. dc Vogiie, Lc Roman Russc, Paris, 
1886, p. 270-1). 

In the penultimate issue of the Diary* Dostoievsky wrote: 
*' [Europe] is on the eve of collapse. The ant-hill which has long been 
in the course of formation in her, without a church and without Christ 
(for there the Church, having distorted its ideal, has long since been 
transformed into a State), with a moral principle shattered to its 
foundation, and deprived of ever}'thing general and absolute, that ant* 
hill, I say, is entirely undermined. The fourth estate is coming, it 
knocks and batters at the doors, and if they be not opened it will 
break the doors. It does not want the former ideals, it repudiates all 
now existing laws. It will not make little compromises or concessions; 
you will not save the building by little props. . . All these parlia- 
mentarisms, all the civic theories now confessed, all the accumulated 
wealth, banks, sciences, Jews, all will collapse in one moment and 
vanish tracelessly. . • All this is 'near, at the gates*. • . I have 
the feeling that the reckoning is made. The final account, the payment 
of the bill, may come much sooner than the quickest imagination can 
conceive. . • A small particle of humanity cannot rule the rest of 
mankind like slaves, and was it not for this sole purpose that all the 
civic, long un-Christian institutions of now wholly heathen Europe 
have hitherto been shaping themselves? This unnatural situation and 
all these insoluble political problems will inevitably result in a huge, 
final political w*ar, which will settle everything, in which all will be 
involved, and which will break out in the present century, perhaps even 
in the coming decade. Do you think, society will now be able to stand 
a long war there? The manufacturer is cowardly and timid, the Jew 
also, all the factories and banks will close up, if the war will drag out 
or threaten to be a protracted one, and millions of hungry mouths of 
outcast proletarians will be thrown on the street. • . Do you think 
the proletarian will patiently wait as he did before, dying with hunger? 
That is, after political socialism, the Internationale, Socialist congresses, 
and the Paris commune? No, things will be changed now: they ynW 
hurl themselves upon Europe, and all the old things will go forever.'* 
(Diary, v. XXL, p. 470-71). 

To the death-struggles of degenerated Europe Dostoievsky opposes 
the adamantine security of Russia. "The waves will be broken by our 
shores alone, for only then will it be palpably and clearly revealed how 
greatly our national organism differs from the European. • • Yes, 
our social and civic ideals are better than your European ones, stronger 
and even, oh horror! — ^more liberal than yours • • • because it is 
derived directly from the organism of our people, and is not a flunkeyish 
and imperscnd transplantation from Europe.*' (v. XXI., p. 471). 
The pose of a prophet was assumed frequently by Dostoievsky. Some 
of his contemporaries, among them no less a person than Vladimir 
Solovyov, invested him with that rather difficult role. In the ca^se of 
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Russia and the revolution he did not play his part very successfully. 
Yet prophecy, like statistics, is amendable to interpretation! and so it 
might be possible to rescue Dostoievsky's reputation as a prophet by 
pointing to the fact that the course of events has merely inverted the 
sense of his predictions. Instead of breaking upon the shores of Russia, 
the waves of revolution are tossing within its confines. 

No Socialist denounced the existing order in the West more bitterly 
than Dostoievsky. He saw it as one vast cemetery, whose dead he 
nevertheless deeply pitied. ''I want to travel in Europe, Alyosha," says 
Ivan in The Brothers Karamazov, *'I shall set off from here. And 
yet I know that I am only going to a graveyard, that's what it is! 
Precious are the dead that lie there, every stone over them speaks of 
such burning life in the past, of such passionate faith in their work, their 
struggle and their science, diat I know I shall fall on the ground and 
kiss those stones and weep over them; though I am convinced in my 
heart that it's long been nothing but a grave-yard." (Book V., ch. 
III.). 

Dostoievsky's excursions into and disquisitions upon contemporary 
history resolve themselves into a more or less vaguely outlined theory 
of history, dominated by the antinomy of East and West. In dealing 
with historical matters, however limited and concrete. Dostoievsky's 
thought is likely to go off at a tangent at any moment into oracular 
utterance. His hysterical prophecy is heavy with the sense of impending 
doom. This contemporar>' of Darwin was oppressed with the eschato* 
logical fears and catastrophic presentiments which darkened the minds 
of an early Christian or a medeieval villain. "The end of the world is 
coming," reads an entry in his Notebook, dated October i88a "The 
end of the century will be marked with an upheaval such as never was 
before", (Biography, p. 357). And in 1877 he wrote: "The present 
century too will close in old Europe with something not literally like 
the event which ended the eighteenth century, yet equally colossal, 
elemental and terrible, and accompanied also by a change of the face 
of this world, — ^at least, in the West of old Europe." (Diary, v. XXL* 
p. 172). It is pertinent to quote here a passage from the reminiscences 
of a girl proofreader, who often had occasion to see Dostoievsky in the 
printing-house where Grazhdanin was published, at the time w*hen he 
was its editor (1873). She reports the following conversation: 

" 'They (the Liberals) do not even suspect that soon an end will 
come to everything ... to all their "progresses" and chatter. They 
do not even dream that the anti-Christ is already bom • . . and is 
lomingf 

"He said this with an intonation and facial expression as if he were 
announcing to me a great arid terrible mystery. Then, glancing at me 
swiftly, he sternly inquired : 

" 'Do you believe me, or not? I'm asking you! Answer me! Do 
you or don't you?* 

" 'I believe you, Fyodor Mikhailovich, but I think that you are 
carried away and that you are exaggerating against your own will. • .' 
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"He struck the table with his fist so that I started, and raising his 
voice, exclaimed like a mullah in his minaret: 'The anti-Christ is 
coming! Coming! And the end of the world is near, nearer than is 
believed!' '' (O. Pochinkovskaya, God Raboty s Znamenitym Pisatelem 
in Istoricheski Vestnik, v. 95, 1904, p. 327-8). 

The broad sweep of Dostoievsky's imagination carries his discussion 
to an examination of first principles. Their nature is invariably re- 
ligious. Thus what might be loosely termed his philosophy of history 
involves three mutually hostile forces, combining the racial with the 
religious aspect. It is a melodramatic and idealistic concept of history 
as a spectacular tournament of ideas. These are the Catholic or French 
idea, the Protestant or Teutonic idea, and the Slav or Orthodox idea. 
This last, Dostoievsky believed, is bound to triumph and redeem the 
world. 

This theory is formulated in the first issue of his Diary for 1877: 
*'On the one hand, on the edge of Europe, the Catholic idea, doomed, 
waiting in great pains and perplexities, not knowing whether it b to 
be or not to be, to live or to cease living. I speak not only of 
the Catholic religion, but about the entire Catholic idea, about the 
fate of the nations shaped by this idea in the course of milleniums.'' 
Such a nation is above all France. "In the revolutionists of the Con- 
vention, in her atheists, and in her socialists, and in her present-day 
communards, France in the highest degree is and remains a Catholic 
nation wholly and integrally, completely infested with the Catholic 
spirit and letter." In a later issue of the Diary for the same year, he 
writes: "France is a country which, if no one were left in her who 
believed not only in the Pope but in God Himself, would still be in the 
main a Catholic country, a representative, as it were, of the whole 
Catholic organism, its banner; and this will remain so for an exceedingly 
long time, as long as France is France and not something else." (Diary, 
1877, V. XXL, p. 169). 

The second idea is the Germanic, Protestant idea. This stands for 
a protest against the pagan Roman Empire and its successor, the Roman- 
Catholic Church. The Teuton believes that he alone is destined to re- 
generate mankind. "His faith is proud and infallible; he believes that 
there is nothing higher than the Teutonic spirit and word, and the • , 

German alone can utter it. He finds it ridiculous to suppose that there j 

is anything in the world, even in the embroyonic state, which contains 
what is not comprised in Germany, the country predestined to lead the 
world. Yet it may not be amiss to observe that throughout the nine- « ' 

teen centuries of its existence Germany, which did nothing but protest, 
completely failed to utter a new word of its own, but lived all the while 
by negation and protest against its enemy, so that, for instance, a very , 

strange circumstance is very likely to occur, namely that when Germany 
will have scored its final victory and destroyed what she was protesting 
against for nineteen centuries, she will suddenly have to die spiritually 
herself, following her enemy, for she will have nothing to live for, | 

nothing to protest against/' (v. XXI., p. 5-6). And again we find in ' 
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a later issue the statement that : ''The most characteristic and essential 
trait of this great, proud and pecuh'ar pec^le [the Germans], from the 
very moment of its appearance on the stage of history, b that it never 
desired to accept the calling and sliare the principles of the extreme 
Western world, that is the heirs of the Roman calling. All these two 
thousand years the Germans protested against this, and although they 
never presented their own New Word, their clearly formulated political 
ideal to replace the ancient Roman ideii, yet it seems they were always 
convinced in their inmost hearts that they were in a position to present 
that Word and lead mankind/' (Diary, i877f v. XXL, p. 178). 

These two ideas are irreconcilably opposed and must rapidly come 
to a clash. Dostoievsky imagined that militant Catholicism would turn 
the Russo-Turkish War into an all-European conflict. Taking advan- 
tage of the fact that Russia, Germany's chief ally, was busy in the near 
East, the French clerics would force France to declare war against Ger- 
many. It would be the last struggle of dying Catholicism for its exist- 
ence. The last battle is coming ''with terrible speed. France was 
chosen and predestined for the terrible encounter, and the clash will 
take place. The clash is inevitable, that b true. There b yet a small 
chance that it will be delayed, but for a short while only. But in any 
event it is inevitable and near. No sooner will the battle begin than 
it will become an All-European war. By the force of destiny, the 
Eastern question and the Eastern clash too will merge with the all- 
European battle. . . Thus our Russian Eastern question will unfold 
into a cosmic and universal question endowed with extraordinary pre- 
destined significance, although this predestination may be accomplished 
before blind eyes, unable to recognize it and at the last moment failing 
to see what b patent and to grasp the meaning of what is predestined.'* 
(Diary, September, 1877. v. XXL. p. 287-8). 

Bismarck, prophesies Dostoievsky, will crush France and reduce her 
to the state of Poland, thus subduing the two-headed hydra, socialism 
and Catholicbm. For "Socialism, as the heir of both Catholicbm and 
France, is most of all hateful to a true Teuton.'* 

Eventually, of course, the Orthodox idea, embodied in Russia, will 
triumph over the Teutonic idea, but for the present Dostoievsky » 
willing to share the world with Germany, giving her the West, while 
the East is left to Russia. Carpe diem should be Russia's motto while 
Germany is struggling with France. If France b politically annihilated, 
Catholicism, Dostoievsky predicts, will make common cause with the 
masses and their leaders, the Sodalbts. Yet, ultimately, "Socialbm will 
collapse at Russia's feet.'* (Notebook in Biography, p. 357). 
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Chapter XV. 

THE MESSIANIC THESIS 

What Dostoievsky believed was not that Russia was possibly des- 
tined to contribute a share to civilization, but rather that she was as- 
suredly preordained to save and regenerate perishing humanity. What 
he professed was not a national mission, admitting the co-operation 
of other national groups, but an exclusive, truly messianic calling, im- 
plying the utter futility of all other nations as factors in civilization. 

To Dostoievsky Russia's fore-ordination is inseparably bound up 
with her Orthodox faith. His messianic thesis was first suggested in a 
letter to Strokhov from Flortnet, dated March i8, 1869. He there 
defines the "inmost essence and the ultimate destiny of the Russian 
nation" as follows: "Russia must reveal to the world her Russian 
Christ, whom as yet the peoples know not, and who is rooted in our 
native Orthodox faith. There lies, as I believe, the inmost essence of 
our vast impending contribution to civilization, whereby we shall awaken 
the European peoples; there lies the inmost core of our exuberant and 
intense existence that is to be.** 

Prince Myshkin, in the course of a heated philippic against Catholic- 
ism, declares: "Our Christ, whom we have kept and they have never 
known, must shine forth and vanquish the West." (The Idiot, p. 547). 
Shatov in The Possessed develops a rather surprising theory of messianic 
nationalism: "Every people is only a people so long as it has its own 
god and excludes all other gods on earth irreconcilably; so long as it 
believes in its god it will conquer and drive out of the world all the 
other gods. . • A nation which loses this belief ceases to be a nation. 
But there is only one truth, and therefore only a single one out of the 
nations can have the true God, even though other nations may have 
great gods of their own. Only one nation is God-bearing and that is 
the Russian. . ." (The Possessed, p. 234). This theory is restated 
directly later in the Diary. "Every great nation believes and must 
believe, if it wants to live long, that in it and in it alone is contained 
the salvation of the world, that it lives in order to stand at the head 
of nations, to join them to itself and to lead them, in a harmonious 
choir, to the final aim for which they are all destined." (Diary, Janu- 
ary 1877, v. XXL, p. 18). 

Like the other aspects of Dostoievsky's ideology, his messianic doc- 
trine is most adequately set forth in his direct utterances, especially 
during the last years of his life. This doctrine is expressed in his address 
to the Emperor, of 1880, which is in the nature of a profession de foi, 
as follows: "We firmly believe that the question of Slav unity, as well 
as that of the whole Orient is, in its ultimate aims, also a question of 
spiritual union, is a question of Orthodoxy and its great destinies for 
the whole of mankind. For we, together with our great people, believe 
that Orthodoxy, uniting in the peoples confessing it, in the end of ends 
will show and is able to show the true and now no longer distorted face 
of Christ to the rest of humanity, weary with unbelief and spiritual 
dissolution. . ." (Biography, App. p. 48). 



Dostoievsky seems not to realize that nationalism, in the acute fonn 
of exclusive messianism, is obviously incompatible with Christian relig- 
ious consciousness. While this does not negate the concept of national- 
ism, it subordinates it to the international and universal. To imagine 
a special compact between God and Russia is hardly Christian. To 
postulate the salvation of the world by the Russian Christ is to *'mis- 
take the branch for the tree," to use Prince Trubctzkoi's phrase. The 
very idea of the Russian Christ is a crude religious concept, one that 
goes back to Russia's Middle Ages, when, after the fall of Constanti- 
nople, Muscovy believed itself to be the third and last Rome. "The 
organic vice of the old Russian Church community,*' says the late 
Kluchcvski, the most competent Russian historian of our generation, 
"consisted in that it considered itself the only true Orthodox community 
in the world, and in its conception of the Deity as exclusively correct; 
that it represented the Creator of the universe as its own Russian god, 
who belonged and was known to no one else; and that it put its local 
church in place of the Church universal." (Kurs Russkoi Isiorii, Mos- 
cow, 1908, V. III., p. 383). This vice is beautifully expressed In a 
Russian folk-version of Christ's conversation with the Samaritan. "She 
tells him, 'How shall I give you to drink when you are a Jew?' And 
he in reply: 'You are lying," he says, 'I am a pure Russian.' " (Quoted 
in Trubetzkoi, Stary i Novy Natzionalny Messianizm, Russkaya Mysl, 
March, 1912, p. 83). 

An important aspect of Dostoievsky's messianism is what he terms 
pan-humanism (vsechclovyechiye). This he believes to be an essential 
element of the Russian national endowment. It will be remembered 
that this principle was already indicated in the Vrtmya articles. We 
find references to it in the writings of the Seventies but its final expres- 
sion is given in the Pushkin speech. Mindless of the theory of national 
exdusiveness expounded by Shatov, Dostoievsky repeatedly proclaims 
the identity of the Russian and the universal. "Among us [Russians]/' 
says Versilov in The Raw Youth, "has been created by the ages a type 
of the highest culture ever seen before and existing nowhere else in 
the world, — the xypt of world-wide compassion for all." (Raw Youth, 
p. 463)* 

Dostoievsky finds in Russia a ubiquitous belief in pan-humanity, 
that is, the eventual brotherhood of nations. "This faith you will not 
find anywhere else in the world, for example, in Europe where the 
personalities of the nations are sharply outlined. There this belief, if it 
exists at all, is at the stage of a closet theory, no matter how ardently 
it may be held. . . But among all of us, Russians, this is the chief, 
universal, living faith. Among us all believe, both consciously and 
unconsciously, both the intellectual society and the common people, to 
whom even their religion prescribes this belief." (Diary, 1877, January, 
V. XXL, p. 20-21 )• 

Like its representative mind, Pushkin, the Russian nation possesses 
"a prophetic capacity for universal sympathy and for the most complete 
reincarnation in the genius of other nations, a — which is almost per- 
fect." (Pushkin speech, printed in Pages from the Journal of an 



Author, translated by Kotcliansky & Murry, Boston, Luce, 1916, p. 
35). On a previous occasion Dostoievsky wrote: "I assert and reiterate 
that every European poet, thinker, philanthropist, besides his own coun- 
try, is best and most intimately understood and received in Russia.*' 
(Diary, June, 1876, v, XX., p. 193). 

This genius for universal compassion and s>'mpathy determines 
Russia's mission as one uf synthetizing the various national cultures of 
the world and of disinterested service to humanity. "The greatest of 
all the greatest future missions of which the Russians have already be- 
come aware in pan-service to humanity, not to Russia or Slavdom alone, 
but to all humanity." (ibid). "The Russian soul," said Dostoievsky 
in the Pushkin speech, "the genius of the Russian people is perhaps 
among all nations the most capable of upholding the ideal of a universal 
union of mankind, of brotherly love, of the calm conception which for- 
gives contrasts, allows for and excuses the unlike and softens all con- 
tradictions." (Pages from the Journal of an Author, p. 36-7). And 
elsewhere in the speech he says: "To be a true Russinn does indeed 
mean to aspire finally to reconcile the contradictions of Europe, to show 
the end of European yearning in our Russian soul, omni-human and all- 
uniting, to include within our soul by brotherly love all our brethren, 
and at last, it may be, to pronounce the final Word of the great general 
harmony, of the final brotherly communion of all nations in accordance 
with the law of the Gospel of Christ! . • . Yes, beyond all boubt, 
the destiny of a Russian is pan-European and universal. To become 
a true Russian, to become a Russian fully (in the end of all* 1 repeat) 
means only to become the brother of all men, to become, if you will, 
a universal man. All our Slavophilism and Westernism is a great mis- 
understanding, even though historically necessary. . . (Ibid., p. 67). 
To support his thesis, Dostoievsky does not hesitate, with an incom- 
parable naivete, to proclaim Russia in its historical efligy a saint among 
the nations, living a life of unselfish devotion and self-sacrifice. He 
finds evidence in favor of his thesis in Russian history: "What has 
Russian policy been doing for these two centuries if not saving Europe, 
perhaps far more than she has served herself." (Ibid., p. 67). Aiid 
elsewhere he says that throughout two hundred years of its European 
life Russia lived for the interests of all mankind. A Russian Metter- 
nich invariably proved a Don Quixote. European statesmen never 
believed in the legend of Russian greed, which they spread merely for 
home consumption. "On the contrary, what troubles and frightens 
them in Russia's image is rather something truthful, something all too 
disinterested; honest, scorning seizure and graft." (Diary, v. XXL, 
p. 51). 

Dostoievsky's universalism is not, however, universal. The distinc- 
tion of being included in the Russian synthesis seems to be accorded 
solely to the Aryan race. The rest of humanity receives but scant 
attention at Dostoievsky's hands, being apparently relegated to the 
category of ethnographical material. 

In his admirable monograph on Vladimir Solov>'ov, his distin(ruished 
disciple. Prince Yevgeni Trubetzkoi, advances the theory that 
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sky owed his doctrine of pan-humanism to Solovyov, with whom 
Dostoievsky was in close spiritual communion during his last years. 
(See Mirosozertzaniye V. S. Solovyova« Moscow, 1913* pt. I., ch. IL, 
section 8). This conjecture appears to us wholly erroneous. We have 
seen that as early as the beginning of the Sixties Dostoievsky gave 
expression to what is substantially the essence of his pan-humanism. 
Moreover, this did not originate with Dostoievsky. The belief that 
Russia is destined to reconcile the warring religious and racial ideas of 
the East and West was current among the Slavophils, especially of the 
earlier period. 

Dostoievsky's pan-humanism is logically irreconcilable with his 
thesis of the effete West. This, it will be remembered, has already 
been pointed out in connection with the discussion of his publicist 
writings of the Sixties. Nor was there any psychological consistency in 
his pan-humanist effusions. As Merezhkovski has stated in his essay, 
llie Prophet of the Russian Revolution, Dostoievsky's grandiloquent 
pan-human love for mankind is very much like plain hatred. When he 
touches upon concrete problems of European diplomacy he is full of the 
most un-Christian intolerance and animosit}' against the unholy West. 
In spite of his protestations of Christian love and brotherhood, his 
practical counsels are replete with what the Russians call zoological 
patriotism. When it comes to practical politics, what Dostoievsky sug- 
gests is not A, supernal synthesis but a ruthless annihilation. He believes 
that Europe's hatred of Russia, and of the Slavs generally, is limitless. 
It springs from a presentiment of Russia's historic role. In discussing 
Forbes* articles in The Daily News, from the theatre of the Russo- 
Turkish War, Dostoievsky writes that he finds in the West "a disgust 
for ever>'thing that bears the name Slavdom. These Bulgarians one 
may clean out with boiling water like nests of bedbugs in old women's 
beds. Aren't we dealing here with some instinct, a foreboding diat 
all these Eastern Slav tribes, having freed themselves, will some day 
play an enormous role in the new coming mankind, replacing the old 
civilization which has gone astray?" (Diary, 1877, p. 356). A 
similar thought occurs in the Notebook: "No, you do not know how 
they hate us . . . we are in their way, we smell badly. . . No, 
they have the presentiment of an idea, future, independent, Russian, 
and though it has not yet been bom among us, the earth is pregnant 
with it fearfully, and is ready to give birth to it in terrible throes, but 
we do not believe, and laugh. But the}' have a foreboding. They feel 
it more keenly than we ourselves, i. e., the Russian IntellectuaL" 
(Biography, p. 364). 

A. H. Meyer, in his paper on messianism and religion, read before 
the Petrograd Religio-Philosophical society, pointed out that one of 
the prerequisites of the messianic calling is the absolute unity of the 
nation involved, and the complete absence of internal division and 
struggle. "Freedom from internal struggle brings the nation nearer 
to the state which is a condition of messianic dignity. A true Savior is 
free from inner clashes because his will b wholly concentrated in one 
direction. . • If the soul of a nation takes upon itself die role of a 
saving power, it is dear that it must not be divided against itself.** 



(Zapiski Petrogradskavo Rcligiosno-Filosofskavo Obshchestva, 1914* 
1915, Fasc VI., p. 4). 

This view is fully exemplified in Dostoievsky's messianism. He 
asserted the indivisibility and internal peace of Russia, emphasized by 
the absence of class struggle. This conviction is frequently expressed in 
his writings. "Our poor untidy land,*' he says in the Pushkin speech, 
"save for its upper class, is as one single man. The eighty million of 
her population represent a spiritual union the like of which cannot be 
found anywhere in Europe." (Journal of an Author, p. 38). 

Men of vision did not fail to perceive the mighty centrifugal forces 
which have come into evidence in our own days and disrupted the 
Empire. As early as 1849, Butashevich-Petrashevski, speaking to Anto- 
nelli, said that Russia's unity was maintained merely by military force 
and that when this force was removed Russia would eventually become 
a federation, after the manner of the United States of America. Dos- 
toievsky lacked the vision completely. He speaks with pride of Russia's 
''unprecedented political unity," superior even to that of England and 
the United States (Diar)', April, 1876, v. XX, p. 131). He denies 
the cultural diversity of the Empire and frowns at the most innocent 
attempts at local self-expression. Speaking of the difference between 
Moscow and Petrograd, he says: "The soul was one in these two cities 
and not only there, but also in the whole of Russia, so that throughout 
Russia in every place there was the whole of Russia." (Diary, Mav 
.T876, p. 163-164). Dostoievsky doubts if the border provinces will 
say a new word. It is the Great-Russian who is destined to utter it. 
Answering Granovski, who pointed out, in connection with the events 
in the Near East, that it was necessary to spare the feelings of the 
Russian citizens of the Moslem faith and that the Orthodox Great- 
Russian was only the oldest son in the Russian family of nations, 
Dostoievsky said : "The Russian land belongs to Russians, to Russians 
only, and is Russian land, and there is not an inch in it of Tartar land'* 
(Diary, September 1876, v. XX., p. 306). 

He entertained a savage hatred and a morbid suspicion of Polish 
separatist aspirations. In the Summer of 1877, ^ group of Polish 
emigres attempted to get permission from the Russian Government to 
return to Poland. To Dostoievsky this was "doubtless, a clerical 
intrigue brewed in Europe, part of the all-European clerical conspiracy." 
He admonished the Poles: "Make your peace and submit to us, but 
know that Old Poland will never be again, lliere is a New Poland, 
Poland freed by the Czar, a renascent Poland, which will have a 
destiny equal to that of any Slav nation, when Slavdom will be freed 
and will arise from the dead in Europe. But Old Poland will never 
be again, because she cannot live alongside of Russia. Her ideal is to 
occupy Russia's place in the Slav world. Her motto is: 'Otes-toi de 
lA, que je my mette'." (Diary, October 1877, v. XXL, p. 333-334). 

Needless to say, that here speaks not so much the messianist con- 
cerned with the salvation of supine mankind, but rather die patriot, 
accepting unquestioningly the bloody heritage of the ages and exulting 
in his country's imperial statehood. 
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Chapter XVL 

HAGIA SOPHIA 

The imperialist strain in Dostoievsky's mcssianism is especially strik- 
ing in his attitude toward the Eastern question, and particularly in Ris 
advocacy of the annexation of Constantinople. The Eastern question, 
with special reference to the Russo-Turkish War, holds a prominent 
place in Dostoievsky's Diary for 1876-77. It may be said that this 
war was forced upon the Government by popular opinion. Groups of 
every shade of political opinion supported it. It presented itself as a 
humanitarian crusade against the unspeakable Turk. Further, it was 
a war of liberation which the revolutionists naturally welcomed with 
a secret hope that it might rouse the masses at home to self-emancipation, 
while the Slavophil-minded looked to it as a step toward Slav federa- 
tion. 

Dostoievsky hailed the war with enthusiasm. He went so far as to 
write an apologia for war which shocked three generations of paci&t 
intellectuals. Like Hegel, he saw in war a powerful moral stimulus. 
It is fair to say that he had held this militaristic view years before the 
outbreak of the war. In a letter to S. A. Ivanova-Khmyrova, dated 
Dresden, August 17, (29) 1870, he wrote: ''Without war, man 
ossifies in comfort and riches and completely loses the capacity for 
magnanimous thoughts and feelings; he imperceptibly grows callous 
and falls into barbarity, etc.*' (Vetrinski, p. 273). 

For once Dostoievsky was not going against the current. Yet his 
position was original. lie w*as, of course, aroused by the Turkish atroc- 
ities, but he had no illusions as to the probable effect of the undoing 
of the Ottoman Empire. He believed that the removal of the Turk 
would throw the Balkans into a state of chaos. The liberated nations 
would immediately plunge into an orgy of petty wrangling and would 
soon be at daggers drawn among themselves. It is needless to say that 
Dostoievsky was not with the revolutionists. He did often descant 
upon the subject of Slav unity, but always under the wing of the 
Russian eagle. In his consciousness of Russia's imperial destiny he h 
inclined to treat the other Slav nations rather cavalierly. 

Dostoievsky's pan-Slavism has been greatly over-emphasized. Thti 
may be due to the fact that particularly in the West pan-Slavi»n b 
often confused with the broader concept of Slavophilism. As a matter 
of fact, the pan-Slavic idea is but one aspect of Slavophilism, an aspect 
so important that the latter is almost a misnonoer. 

Unlike the Slavophils, Dostoievsky did not deceive himself as to 
the fedings of the Slav nationalities toward Russia. He knew that 
these distressed damsels would be in deadly fear of their gallant rescuer. 
Here again he felt the Slav intellectuals to be the root of the eviL They 
regarded Russia, he believed, with suspicion, dislike, and contempt. For 
the masses of the Slav people, however, Russia, he said, was still "a 
friend, mother and protector, die future delivciTr." (Diary, v. XXI., 
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p. 272). This distinction, like so many others, Dostoievsky fails con- 
sistently to maintain: "No sooner will Russia free all the Slav tribes 
and Europe agree to recognize them freed than they will begin to hate, 
envy, slander, and even show open hostility to her, as no one ever yet 
did or will do." (Diary, v. XXL, p. 358). In the end, however, the 
Slavs will return to the Russian fold, and united Slavdom will be ready 
for its world mission* 

To Dostoievsky, the Eastern problem was essentially identical with 
the problem of the ultimate destinies of Eastern Christianity. Its solu- 
tion meant to him the defeat of Catholicism and its progeny, socialism. 
It meant as well a Russian Constantinople. Russia's historic right to 
Tsargrad, to w*hose gates an ancient Russian prince once nailed his 
shield, is one of Dostoievsky's early political beliefs. It will be recalled 
that Tokarzewski attributed it to him as far back as the period of 
his penal servitude. But it was only in his publicist writings on the 
Eastern question, shortly before and during the Russo-Turkish War, 
that Dostoievsky fully developed his views on the subject. 

"Constantinople must be ours, taken by us, Russians, from the Turks 
and remain forever ours." (Diary, v. XXL, p. 364). This slogan 
sounds throughout his writings with the ring of Cicero's Carthago 
delenda estt 

While advocating the annexation of Constantinople and presumably 
the adjacent territor>% Dostoievsky protests Russia's disinterestedness 
in the matter and mawkishly reaffirms his allegiance to universal brother- 
hood. "We shall be the first to declare to the world that not through 
the siippresision of the personality of another nationality do we seek to 
achieve our own prosperity, but, on the contrary, we see it in the freest 
and the most independent development of all other nations and in 
brotherly union with them, completing each other, grafting on ourself 
their organic pccuHaritiCh and giving them from ourselves branches for 
grafting, communing with them and teaching them, and doing so until 
the time when humanity, having reached universal unity through the 
communion of nations, will shadow the happy earth as a great and 
magnificent tree." (Diary, v. XXL, p. 113)* 

He advocates the annexation of the city of Constantine, Dostoievsky 
asserts, because he believes that without it Russia cannot fulfill her 
religious mission. In Constantinople he sees the capital of the Orthodox 
East, and as Russia is "the spiritual centre of the Eastern world and its 
head," Constinople is by rights hers. 

In the chapter entitled The Utopian Understanding of History, in 
the June issue of the Diary for 1876, Dostoievsky argues that Con- 
stantinople must become Russian, but not as the property of either 
Russia or the united Slavs. "Thus, in the name of what moral right 
can Russia seek Constantinople? For what higher aims could she 
demand it from Europe? Precisely as the leader of the Orthodox faith, 
its protector and guardian. This role was indicated to her as early as 
the reign of Ivan III, who placed the two-headed eagle of Tsargrad 
above the ancient Russian coat-of-arms, but it became patent only after 
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Peter the Great, when Russia became aware of the power to fulfill her 
destiny and became the actual and sole protector of Orthodoxy and the 
peoples confessing it/* (Diary, v. XX., p. 215-16). 

The Orthodox cross must shine forth from Hagia Sophia that the 
world may be saved by the Russian Christ. ''Not only the magnificent 
harbor (i. e., of Constantinople) and the road to the seas and oceans 
binds Russia intimately with the solution of the fatal problem, nor 
even the unification and rebirth of the Slavs. . • Our task is deeper, 
immensely deeper. We, Russia, are really necessary and inevitable both 
for the whole of Eastern Christianity and for the destinies of future 
Orthodoxy on earth, for its union. • . In a word, this awesome 
Eastern question contains nearly our entire destiny in the future. It 
contains, as it w*ere, all our tasks and, above all, our only way out into 
die fulness of history.*' (Diary, 1877, v. XXL, p. 82). The impression 
Dostoievsky conveys is that Constantinople is to him not so much a 
concrete city, a port of paramount commercial importance, the centre 
of a significant sphere of influence, but rather the evanescent city of 
Kitezh, which more than Kiev, Moscow or Petrograd, he envisioned as 
the capital of Russia. Yet this impression is marred by a strong admix- 
ture of predatory imperialism. 

Speaking of Dostoievsky's thesis that the Orthodox faith needs Con- 
stantinople for its triumph. Merczhkovsky very appropriately reminds 
us that for a similar declaration Dostoievsky anathematized the Catholic 
church as aJvocatus Jiaboli: ''Having declared to the whole world 
that Christ without an earthly kingdom cannot subsist on earth, Catho- 
licism thereby proclaimed the anti-Christ." And what of Ivan Kara- 
mazov*s unforgettable gesture of returning his entrance ticket to the 
future harmony, because the soil of that Paradise is manured with human 
suffering? Can the triumph of Orthodoxy redeem the blood sptnt In 
the conquest of Constantinople? "And with the same right,'* Merczh- 
kovsky very aptly observes, "with which Ivan exclaimed: 'Let civilization 
be cursed if for its preservation it is necessary to skin men!' one might 
exclaim: 'Let Christianity be cursed if for its preservation it is neces- 
sary to skin men!* " (Prorok Russkdi Revolutzii, 1906, p. 20). 

The course of events did not justify the hopes which were roused 
in Dostoievsky hy the Russo-Turkish War. The prospect of acquiring 
Constantinople in the near future was gone. He still preserved a 
measure of interest in pan-Slavism. 

It appears, however, that his chief interest was diverted from the 
Near East to Asia. "A Russian," he says in the last issue of his EKa^, 
"is not only a European, but also an Asiatic Furthermore, in our 
future destinies Asia is perhaps our chief way out!" (Diary, v. XXL, 
p. 514). And in the Notebook we find the following pertinent entries 
belonging to about the same period : "We must remember diat Russia 
is, I agree, in Europe, but chiefly in Asia. To Asia! To Asia!** 
(Biography, p. 359). "Asia. Complete change of die former view of 
ourselves as Europeans, and the recognition that we are as mudi 
Asiatics as we are Europeans, even more, and that our mission in Asia 
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is even more important than in Europe — ^for the time being, of course." 
{Op. cit., p. 365). And here is another variation on the theme of the 
white man's burden from the mouth of the great pan-humanist : '^Asia. 
One hundred thousand is for us nothing, but there it is much. For 
there one Urus (Russian) always occupies the first place. One Urus 
rules hundreds and thousands and immediately becomes a master there.** 
{Ibid., p. 366). 

Not that Russia will turn away from Europe forever. Yet Russia 
must accomplish her exodus from Europe. This will be but a strategic 
retirement, a gathering of forces. "When a humiliating communism, 
inevitable and distasteful to the Europeans, will have arisen in Europe 
from congestion alone, when throngs will crowd around one hearth, and 
little by Ifttle separate households will begin to collapse and families 
will begin to abandon their homes and settle in communes, when chil- 
dren will be reared in asj'lums, three quarters of them foundlings, then 
we shall still have space and breadth, fields and forests, and the children 
will grow under their fathers* roofs, not in stone casements, but among 
gardens and sown fields, seeing a clear sky overhead.*' (v. XXI., p. 
520). Thereupon, when the European powers will have come to blows, 
Russia will interfere and compensate herself for the period of abstention, 
solving the Eastern question to suit herself. Thus, as Kozlovski points 
out (Minuvshiye Gody, 191 S, No. 2: Dreams of Tzargrad), even the 
conquest of Asia is a phase in Russia's struggle against socialism. 

On the occasion of a victory of Skobelev*s in Asia, Dostoievsky 
wrote in 1881: "Let the conviction that the White Czar is invincible 
and his sword insuperable, grow among these millions, up to the very 
confines of India, and in India proper. . . These peoples may have 
their Khans and Emirs, in their mind and imagination there may be 
the formidable image of England, whose strength they admire, but the 
name of the White Czar must stand higher than that of the Khans and 
Emirs, higher than that of the Indian Empress, higher than the Khalifs 
name. Let there be a Khalif, but the White Czar is a Czar over 
the Khalif, too. That is the conviction that must be established!** 
(Diary, v. XXL, p. 514). 



Chapter XVIL 



SOBORNOST 

In the course of a discussion taking place in the presence of the 
elder Zosima and several monks, Ivan Karamazov thus summarizes an 
article of his: "I maintain . . • that the Church ought to include 
the whole State and not simply to occupy a comer in it, and, if thb is 
for some reason impossible at present, then it ought in reality to be set 
up as the direct and chief aim of the future development of Christian 
society!' 
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Father Paissy, "the silent and learned monk/' agrees with Ivan, 
adding: "Our Lord Jesus Christ came to set up die Church upon 
earth. The Kingdom of Heaven, of course, is not of this world, but 
in Heaven; but it is only entered through the Church which has been 
founded and established upon earth. • • The Church is in truth a 
kingdom and ordained to rule, and in the end must undoubtedly become 
the kingdom ruling over the whole earth. For that we have the Divine 
promise.'* Ivan goes on to explain his vieui>oint. He states that the 

Roman Empire, although it became Christian, did not cease to remain 
^ a pagan State. "The Christian Church, entering into the State, could, 

of course, surrender no part of its fundamental principles — ^the Rock on 
which it stands, and could pursue no other aims than these which have 
been ordained and revealed by God Himself, and among them that 
of drawing the whole world and therefore the ancient pagan State itself 
into the Church. • . Every earthly State should be in the end com- 
pletely transformed into the Church and should become nothing else 
but the Church, rejecting every purpose incongruous with the aims of 
the Churdu'* 

Father Paissy chimes in, pointing to the European view that "The 

Church ought to be transformed into the State, as though this would be 

an advance to a higher form, so as to disappear into it» making way 

^' for science, for the spirit of the age, and civilization.'' To this he 

opposes the Russian doctrine: "But Russian hopes and conceptions de- 
mand not that the Church should pass as from a lower into a higher 
t>n[>e, into the State, but, on the contrary, that the State should end by 
being worthy to become only the Church and nothing else. So be it! 
So be it r 

Father Zosima himself piously affirms this proposition. "It is true,'* 
he says, "the Christian society now is not ready and is only resting on 
some seven righteous men, but as they are never lacking it will continue 
still unshaken in expectation of its complete transformation from a 
society almost heathen in character into a single, universal and all- 
powerful Church. So be it! So be it 1 Even though at the end of 
the ages, for it is ordained to come to pass." And for the benefit of the 
liberal, Miusov, who declares all this to be arch-ultramontanism. Father 
Paissy says: "Understand, the Church is not to be transformed into the 
State. That is Rome and its dream. That is the third temptation of 
the devil. On the contrary, the State is transformed into the Church, 
will ascend and become a Church over the^ whole world — ^which is the 
complete opposite of ultra-montanism and Rome and your interpretation, 
and is only the glorious destiny ordained for the Orthodox Church. 
This star will arise in the East." (The Brothers Karamazov, Bk. II., 
ch. V. p. 58-64, passim). 



That this doctrine, enunciated by Ivan and fervently acclaimed by 
the monks, was an article of Dostoievsky's personal creed, is patent from 
the evidence of his direct pronouncements. The idea is inseparably con- 
nected with his antinomy of East and West. A radier confused entry 
in his Notebook reads: "The State is Church. Our difference wi^ 
Europe. The State is chiefly a Christian society and strives to become 



the Church. • . In Europe the opposite [is true]. (Ore of our pro- 
found differences from Europe). • • Virchov declares that the State 
is chiefly a society free from religion and Christianity.'' (Biography* p. 
365). Dostoievsky's Church is the Church of the future. As for the 
actual church of his time, he appears to have been aware of the rather 
lamentable role it played in Russian history. He declared it to have 
Iain in paralysis since Peter the Great. In the last issue of his Diary 
Dostoievsky points to the fact that the Russian intellectuals failed to 
recognize in the Russian people the controlling idea of the "Church." 
"I do not speak now about the church buildings or the clergy; I speak 
about our Russian 'socialism/ the aim and end of which is a popular 
and oecumenical church, realized on earth inasmuch as the earth can 
hold it. I speak of the ceaseless thirst which has always been in the 
Russian people for universal, popular, brotherly union in Christ's name. 
And if the union is not yet, and the Church has not yet been reared, not 
in prayer but in reality, nevertheless the instinct of this Church and the 
ceaseless thirst for it, sometimes unconscious, is undoubtedly present in 
the heart of our many-mill ioned people. Not in communism, not in 
ntechanical forms consists the socialism of the Russian people: they believe 
that they will be saved in the end of ends by universal union in Christ's 
name. That is our Russian socialism!" (Diary, 1881, v. XXL, p. 
498). 

It belonged to Dostoievsky's historical viewpoint to declare repeatedly 
that the idea of the universal union of mankind originated in ancient 
Rome, which strove to realize it in the form of a universal monarchy. 
Christianity replaced this purpose by the ideal of a universal union in 
Christ. In the course of history it assumed two different forms, the 
Eastern and the Western. "Thus, in the Eastern ideal, first the spirit- 
ual union of men in Christ, and then, in virtue of this spiritual union 
of all in Christ, the right political and social union undoubtedly derived 
from it; w*hile according to the Roman interpretation, the reverse: first 
obtain a strong political union in the form of a universal monarchy, 
then will come a spiritual union under the Pope as the ruler of this 
world." (Diary, 1877, v. XXL, p. 177). 

The doctrine of what one might call the transubstantiation of State 
into church was indeed the very core of Dostoievsky's religious intention, 
the New Jerusalem of his mystic ecstasies. Like Chaadayev's, Dostoiev- 
sky's mysticism was social. It is built upon the concept of the Church as 
the living embodiment of a communal life, religiously transmuted in both 
its social and political aspects. This is the true sobornosi of rehVious 
collectivism, which we have already had occasion to mention. Dos- 
toievsky's theocratic Utopia is not alien to historic Christianity. St. 
Augustine approached it in his Civiias Dei. Leilmitz and Fidite 
dreamed vaguely about the union of mankind in the universal Church. 

Dostoievsky's negative attitude toward the State, as an inferior 
phenomenon which must be transcended, was also visible in his artistic 
work. In The Brothers Karamazov, for example, the State is ridiculed 
as a cruel and clumsy Leviathan. According to Merezhkovsky, to 
Dostoievsky, as to Nietzsche, the State was the coldest of monsters, as 
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the latter called it. It is significant that Tolstoy too, who in many 
respects is diametrically opposed to Dostoievsky, shared his view of the 
State, ai:d in fact went further than Dostoievsky by actually devoting 
his energies to undermining it. Again, Solovyov, the central figure in 
Russian speculative thought, began by exalting the theocratic principle 
of holy statehood, but ended by banishing statehood from the K'n(2:doni 
of God, even in its earthly realization. He repudiated the idea of 
Christ's worldly dominion on earth and proclaimed the anarchic, a-poli- 
tical, direct communion of the believers with Christ as the essence of the 
kingdom of God. (See Trubetzkoi, Krusheniye teokratii, etc., Russkay 
Mysl, Jan., 1912). As a theor}', etatisme never flourished in Russian 
soil. It may have been a sublimated reaction against the all-absorbing 
historical task of state-building. Recognizing the danger of generaliza- 
tions, we may nevertheless venture to say that an anarchistic bias is 
noticeable in Rusian thought. It b perhaps part of the general dis- 
position to undervalue conventional forms and concentrate on the ulti- 
mate foundations of life. 



A Postscript: THE BURNING BUSH 

It is popularly held that among the chief values of Dostoievsky's 
work is its humanitarian ism. He is extolled as a great Christian. Fur- 
ther, he is often given the crown of martyrdom for freedom. This view 
of the man may be questioned on all three counts. We have seen that 
his exile was merely an incident in the Russian comedy of errors. In 
the light of the evidence we have presented there car* be little doubt but 
that he consciously allied himself with the forces of reaction. In 
sanctioning what needed no sanction, he represented the conservative 
and traditionalist inertia of Russian life. In this respect, as in others, 
it is easy to misread his novels. Yet, with the aid of a careful considera- 
tion of his direct statements, one recognizes that Dostoievsky's political 
creed was practically the principles of a retrograde Slavophilism, tinged 
with an exasperated populist bias. There was tiothing original here, 
save that originality with which intense feeling invests an old idea. 

As regards his moral bias, there is no denying the overw^helming 
importance of Christian ethics in Dostoievsky's ideology. It has been 
made clear that all his ideas reverted to it, like a geyser fallinsr back 
upon itself. He was preoccupied with religion not for its own sake, but 
with an anthropocentric interest in its ethical implications. It may bs 
observed that his thinking generally had its being in the ethical dimension 
of existence. Yet at the conclusion of this study it is hardly necessary 
tc point out that evangelical meekness and love coexisted in him with 
medieval fanaticism and a whole gamut of unjustifiable hatreds. These 
j may be an expression of the epileptic temperament, with its irritability 

and disposition to cruelty, which are presented in any clinical description 
' of the disease. Indeed the anomalies of the disposition of an epileptic, 

I • such as duplicity, fits of anger, lack of consistency between the patient*t 

I conduct and his ideas, more rarely abnormal stubbornness and tenacity, 
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and religious fanaticism, are clearly discernablc in Dostoievsky. In any 
event, the imperialist and the messianist somewhat obliterate the evan- 
|!elist, and in his handling of the politic.il destinies of the world his 
Christian gesture is, as Otto Kaus phrases it, like the trick of a rat- 
catcher. 

As for Dostoievsky's humanitarianism, there are certainly in his 
oeuvre exquisite pages, luminous with a profound and forgiving pity. 
But he was not a humanitarian in the sense that he believed in man'2 
unaided power to achieve a life of moral dignity. Human nature was 
to him the matrix of all evil. "We are all Fyodor Pavloviches," he 
wrote in his Notebook, dragging all mankind down to the level of the 
vilest character in The Brothers Karamazov, — a satyr sick with every 
civilized vice. To restrain the unbridled reign of Karamazovdom and 
shed light upon its darkness, Dostoievsky postulated Christ and the 
Russian peasant as St. Christopher. With characteristic duality, how- 
ever, he affirms a faith freely chosen, believing that man will choose 
rightly. 

One general conclusion which disengages itself from the present 
study is that, pared of its irrelevancies and logical inconsistencies, 
Dostoievsky's ideology sustains a certain continuity and is Orthodox 
both politically and religiously. Yet the casual reader of his novels is 
not likely to preceive this, for Dostoievsky was a Manichaean, and he 
portrayed the Enemy, impious Nihilism, with such intensity and pas- 
sionate concern that it is easy for the reader to mistake the villian for 
the virtuous. Thus the Puritan Milton involuntarily invested Lucifer 
with an heroic glamor. When one considers Dostoiesky's work in its 
entirely, one finds it hard to eschew the idea that he was a house divided 
against itself, a two-souled man, indeed, as H. G. Wells says of Mr. 
Polly — not a man, but a civil war, — and that his religion was a yearn- 
ing for the peace that passeth understanding. But it is the very study 
of his work in its entirety, with especial reference to his direct utterances 
which firmly establishes the conclusion that this civil war was confined 
to his subconscious. 

It must be fairly obvious that there is little value for the present 
generation in Dostoievsky's political and social creed, particularly in 
its concrete details. His utter disrespect for facts would alone be suf- 
ficient to discredit him with us, aside from what Merezhkovsky calls 
Dostoievsky's confusion of "the future with the present, the possible 
with the real, the apocalyptic with the historical." Politically, he be- 
longs to Russia's past, of which she is busily ridding herself. His 
reliance upon the improvement of the inner man as the sole condition 
of social progress is incompatible with the present insistence on the 
interaction betwxen man and his environment. His religio-ethical creed 
may be said to have been outlived. 

It may he permissible to digress here, to inquire as to what, then, 
is the source of the fascination exercised by Dostoievsky over at least 
three generations of men who rejected his ideology. Of course, his 
work possesses the ineluctable magic of melodrama. Aside from this, 
even those who have no patience with his opinions cannot help being 



stirred by the earnestness and passion of Dostoievsky's search for ulti- 
mate values, and by his insistence on the necessity for a transcendent prin- 
ciple in life. In spite of all the logical ruls-de-sac and emotional vagaries, 
he was graced with that living bond with the higher, heavenly world 
whereof 2^ima speaks in a famous passage from The Brothers Kara- 
mazov: "God took seeds from different worlds and sowed them on 
this earth, and His garden grew up and everything came up that could 
come up, but what grows lives and is alive only through the feeling of 
its contact with other mysterious worlds." (p. 41). We who are 
remote from Dostoievsky's solution of the eternal problems of existence 
are equally remote from any other solution. Less a calm recorder of 
life than its passionate questioner, he appears to us in a flame of fire 
out of the midst of a bush that bunas and is not consumed, whereat we 
warm our shivering mediocrity. 
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VITA 

Avrahm {alias Abram and Abraham) ^'armolinsky, the author of 
this study, was born in 1890, in the town of Haisin, formerly Govern- 
ment of Podol, Russia. He graduated from a rcalnoye uchilishche 
(Real'Schule) In the City of Kishinev in 1909 and a year later passed j 

the Latin examination required for university matriculation. After 
attending the Pjycho-Neurological Institute of Petrograd during the 
Fall term of 191011, he entered the University of Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land, in the Spring of 1912. There he studied modern languages, re- 
ceiving in the Summer of 191 3 the Diplonie pour VEnseij^nement du 
francais moderne a Vctran^er. Immediately after\\ards he came to 
the United States, and in 1916 received his B. A. from the College of 
the City of New York. In the Fall of that year he matriculated at 
Columbia University, where he held a scholarship in Romance Lan- 
guages for two years. He continued in attendance there for two more 
years, specializing in Slavonics and taking some courses in the social 
sciences. He has been instructor in Russian in the Evening Session of 
the College of the City of New York since 1916, and Chief of the 
Slavonic Division of the New York Public Library since 1918. In the 
academic year of 1918-1919 he acted as instructor in Russian iri the 
department of Extension Teaching, Columbia University. 



The list of his publications in English includes a number of articles 
on Russian subjects, contributed to The Bookman, The Russian Re- 
view, Poet Lore, New Republic, Current History. He translated and 
edited The Memoirs of Count Witte (New York, Doubleday, Page, 
1921), and he is the author of the following translations from the Rus- 
sian: The Russian School of Painting, by Alexandre Benois (New 
York, Knopf, 1916) ; The Shield, edited by Gorki, Andreyev, and 
Sologub (New^ York, Knopf, 1917) ; A Family of Noblemen, by Mik- 
hail Y. Saltykov (New York, Boni & Liveright, 191 7) ; Lazarus, by 
Andreyev (Boston, The Stratford Co., 1918). He is also joint trans- 
lator of The Twelve, by Alexander Blok (New York, Huebsch, 1920), 
and joint translator and editor of Modern Russian Poetry: An Antho- 
logy (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1921). 
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